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CHRIS LANGBEIN/NEWS-LETTER 


About 40 Hopkins undergraduates camped out in cardboard boxes on the Gilman Quad for Boxfam. 


Boxfam camps out for homeless 


BY BARBARA KIVIAT 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


In a two-pronged effort to raise 
awareness about housing issues and 
funds for an upcoming Habitat for 
Humanity building project, about 40 
students spent the night in cardboard 
boxes on the Gilman quad on No- 
vember 19. 

In its second year, Boxfam, acom- 
bination candlelight vigil and 
campout, was jointly sponsored by 
the Johns Hopkins chapter of Habi- 
tat for Humanity and the newly-char- 
tered service fraternity, Alpha Phi 
Omega. 

“We saw how successful it was last 
year, and we thought we would do it 
again,” said Toni Alas, fund-raising 

~ co-chair for Habitat. 


death 
shocks 


campus 


BY TOM GUTTING 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Professor Thomas Eckroad, who 
was instrumental in creating the new 
Hopkins Technical Communication 
program, unexpectedly died ofnatu- 
ral causes Thanksgiving weekend. 
The exact cause of death will not be 
known until an autopsy is performed. 

Professor Eckroad wasathishome 
in Crofton, Maryland, near Annapo- 
lis, for Thanksgiving. Later in the 
weekend, he spent a day working in 
the garden on his family’s farm in 
Upper Marlboro, Maryland. 

He was supposed to come home 
and join his family the next day. 
When he didn’t come home, his wife 
called one of their Upper Marlboro 
neighbor’s to find out what had hap- 
pened, and the neighbor found Pro- 
fessor Eckroad dead. 

Professor Eckroad was in his first 
year at Hopkins. He had taught in 

the University of Maryland profes- 
sional writing program for many 
years before Candice Dalrymple, an 
‘Associate Dean for External Pro- 
grams, approached him about start- 
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Last spring, the first production of 
Boxfam was co-sponsored by Hands 
to the Homeless, Oxfam, and Habi- 
tat, which raised over $1,000 from the 
event, according to Alas. 

Although the final amount of 
sponsor money raised this year has 
yet to be confirmed, Habitat presi- 
dent Bijit Kundu estimated a figure 
around the $900-mark. As of 
Wednesday, approximately $650 has 
been collected. 

All proceeds of Boxfam will fund 
the building ofa house which Habitat 
plansto construct in West Baltimore’s 
Sandtown, a 10-block radius of 
houses currently undergoing refur- 
bishing efforts coordinated by the 
Sandtown Habitat for Humanity. 

The Hopkins chapter of Habitat 
will start the project next semester, 
and should be completed by April of 


| next year, according to Kundu. 


Professor's 


In addition to fund-raising, 
Boxfam was also designed to “raise 
awareness of hunger, poverty, and 
homelessness,” according to Alas. 

Kundu emphasized, though, that 
from the standpoint of Habitat, 
“{Boxfam] wasn’t necessarily about 
bringing attention to homelessness 
issues,” but rather to raise “general 


awareness about housing issues.” 

Kundu also said the event was a 
chance for the student body to see of 
the types of issues which Habitat ad- 
dresses. 

“While we have been active in the 
last four years, it is hard for the 
Hopkins community to see what we 
are doing,” said Kundu, who reported 
that throughout the night a number 
of people stopped by and inquired 
about the event. 

Furthermore, Kundu said that one 
hoped-for spin-off of Boxfam was “to 
get people thinking.” 

Citing a “traditional lack of activ- 
ism on campus,” Kundu said that 
Boxfam was partly an effort to bring 
not only a heightened awareness, but 
also greater activism to Hopkins. 

In addition to members of Habi- 


tat, members of Alpha Phi Omega | 


contributed to Boxfam. 

Although his organization was 
credited with co-sponsoring the 
event, Alpha Phi Omega president 
Arthur Luk called Boxfam “Habitat’s 
show.” 

Like Kundu, Luk alluded to the 
fact that although one fairly warm 
night spent in cardboard boxes in 
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Graduate 
students 


BY ARVIND BAKHRU 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTer 


Bhavesh Gandhi,  Jithesh 
Parameswaran, and Swaminatha 
Jayaraman, all graduate students in 
the Whiting School of Engineering, 
died early Saturday in a tragic car 
accident. Their deaths, which took 
place over the Thanksgiving holiday, 
shocked and saddened Hopkins stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff. 

The three students were traveling 
with two other Hopkins graduate stu- 
dents when they were involved in a 
car accident near the junction of 
Interstates 95 and 895. 

“The community isin shock,” said 
Sharon Kugler of Campus Ministries. 

“There’s not much anyone can do 
to soothe sorrow,” said Dr. Tran in 
the Electrical and Computer Engi- 
neering Department, Gandhi’s fac- 
ulty advisor. 

The memorial service yesterday is, 
in part, aresponseto that shock. Dean 
of Engineering, Ilene Busch-Vishniac, 
and the various faculty sponsors all 
spoke at the memorial service. 

Kugler mentioned that she was 


surprised by the outpouring of love | 


from the Hopkins community. 

“The memorial service will give 
people a chance to mourn together,” 
Kugler said. 

Following this service, custom dic- 
tates that in 13 days there will be a 
special service in a temple or here on 
campus witha Hindu priest. The bod- 
ies will then be sent to India. 

Jitesh Parameswaran, was a Com- 
puter Science graduate student only 
two weeks away from completing his 
master’s degree. 

“He wasa very good student. It’s a 
pity. It’s a loss of life for nothing,” 
says Dr. Yair Amir, one of his faculty 
advisors. 

Jitesh worked in Dr. Amir’s lab 
for the past year where he served as 
teaching assistant for Distributed 

CONTINUED ON PaGE A5 





BY EDWARD-ISAAC DOVERE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


With the hiring of Sasaki Sports, a 
prominent nationwide architectural 
firm, plans for the new Recreation 
Center are set to proceed. 

A consultant has also been hired 
to determine the facilities necessary 
in the new building, and working in 
conjunction with Sasaki, is set to sub- 
mit preliminary sketches to the Board 
of Trustees in mid-January. 

The new building is a realization 
of the need for more facilities in every 
aspect of the Homewood campus, but 
more specifically “to improving the 
Athletic and Recreation Depart- 
ment,” said Bill Harrington, Director 
of Recreational Sports, and liaison to 
the committee on the new Recreation 
Center. 

The improvement process began 
in 1994 with the replacement of the 
gymnasium floor. Since then, both 
Athletic Center weight rooms have 
been renovated, a climbing wall has 
been installed, new stands have been 
installed, and, in the last month, the 
jogging track and Astroturf in 
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SWIMMING OUT OF THE BLOCKS 

Both the men’s and women’s 
swimming teams kicked off their sea- 
sons this past week with wins over 
Catholic University. Check outall the 
results in sports. Page A12. 


WINTER FUN IS COMING SOON 

It may have been upwards of 70 
degrees this week, but the snow will 
inevitably hit Baltimore, so have your 


mittens, down coat and snow pants 
ready. Page B1. 


MAKE OUT WITH A MUMMY? 

What are the hottest make-out 
spots on campus? Maybe in Gilman 
on top of the glass case housing Boris 
the mummy? Find out in this week’s 
Society. Page B9. 





Athletic Center expansion continues 


DOUG HOUSMAN/NEWS-LETTER 


The climbing wall is one of the recent additions to the Athletic Center. 


Homewood Field have been replaced. 

The current Athletic Center was 
constructed in 1964, at a time when 
Hopkins was just over 1200 all-male 
students, meaning a new Recreation 
Center has “long been necessary for 
the more than tripled and coeduca- 
tional student body,” said 
Harrington. “Classroom need for the 
growing student body is obviously 
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the first thing addressed, and theneed 

for improvement in recreational life 

comes second. But eventually these 
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Deans speak out 





BENEDICTA KIM/NEWS-LETTER 


Kessler talked about goals for the Krieger School of Arts and Sciences. 


BY BENEDICTA KIM AND 
BRYANT H. PARK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


After twenty-two years in the De- 
partment of the History of Art, 
Herbert Kessler recently made the 
transition to the position of Dean of 
the Krieger School of Arts and Sci- 
ences. With his scholarly work cur- 
rently on hold, Dean Kessler shared 


his current plans and outlined his fu- 
ture aspirations for the undergradu- 


ate and graduate levels at Hopkins. 
News-Letter: In-your-opinion, 
what do your duties as dean entail? 


How might you want to continue or 
change what your predecessors have 
set forth? ; 

Herbert Kessler: Well, at 
Hopkins, the dean is responsible for 
everything. From fundraising to cur- 
riculum to faculty and maintenance 
and buildings to the physical plans, 
and so, none of that would change. 
The one structural change that Ihope 
to institute, and have already started, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 





McDermott winner of 


National Book Award 


BY KIRA ROBINSON-YATES 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


Writing Seminars Professor Alice 


McDermott claimed the National 
Book Award for fiction on Wednes- 
day, November 18 with her novel, 
Charming Billy. McDermott defeated 
Tom Wolfe and three other finalists 
for the prize. 


The win was the third award pre- 


sented to the Hopkins Writing De- 
partment in the past two months. 


The National Book Award is one 


of the most prestigious honors in the 
literary world. The awards ceremony 
took place at the Marriott Marquis 
Hotel in New York, where 800 mem- 
bers of the audience witnessed 
McDermott’s triumph. 


McDermott herself was shocked 


at winning. It took her an extended 
period of time to reach the stage, for 
she claimed that she was formulating 
her acceptance speech along the way. 


“ was very surprised at winning. 


I’m not sure if I have been more 
speechless in my life,” she says. “I was 
surprised even to be nominated. 





CHRIS LANGBEIN/NEWS-LETTER 
McDermott beat Tom Wolfe to win. 


There were a lot of good, interesting 
novels published this year. I hadn’t 
even been thinking about beinga part 
of the National Book Award.” 
McDermott believed that just be- 
ing nominated for the award was 
thrilling. 
“That seemed sufficient, to be one 
of five nominees for an award like 
CONTINUED ON PaGe A5 





Tutorial Project celebrates 40 years 


BY DAVID BAUER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


On November 19, the Johns 


Hopkins University Tutorial Project . 


celebrated its 40th Anniversary. The 
program was started 40 years ago by 
the then-chaplain of the university, 
Chester Wickwire. 

Wickwire started the Tutorial 
Project in order to help the Baltimore 
community and to give students an 
opportunity to experience an 
unsheltered environment. 

Each semester, the Tutorial Project 
pairs 100 inner-city children with 100 
Hopkins student volunteers. 

The program is broken into two 
parts: a Monday and Wednesday ses- 
sion with East Baltimore children, and 
a Tuesday and Thursday session with 
West Baltimore children. Each ses- 
sion lasts from 4:30 p.m, until 6 p.m., 
during which time the children have 
onehourand fifteen minutes of struc- 
tured tutoring and fifteen minutes of 
play time. 


The children in the program range 


ty 





COURTESY OF THE HOPKINS TUTORIAL PROJECT 


Ralph Moore and Gregory Kane joined in the 40th anniversary celebra- 


tion of the Hopkins Tutorial Project. 


in ages from second to sixth grade, 
and they undergo a testing process” 
before each semester begins to help 
pair them with a student volunteer 


~ 


and maximize the educational expe- 
rience. 
During the tutoring session, the 
ConTINUED ON Pace A5 
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BY DAVID CRARY 
ASSOCIATED Press 


MONTREAL — Quebec’s pro-in- 
dependence government sought re- 
election today, hoping for a decisive 

Victory that could accelerate the drive 
for secession from Canada. 

If the Parti Quebecois returns to 
, power, Premier Lucien Bouchard has 
pledged to hold a referendum on se- 

cession whenever he judges condi- 
tions right for a separatist victory. 

Most polls forecast a comfortable 
victory for Bouchard’s party, which 
now holds 74 of the legislature’s 125 
seats. 

His main opponentis Jean Charest 
of the anti-separatist Quebec Liberal 
Party, which holds 45 seats and would 
need to gain 18 for a slim legislative 
majority. 

Charest insists he still has a chance 
of victory. But he spent the 
campaign’s final days trying to so- 
‘lidify support in Liberal districts, 
‘while Bouchard ventured into anti- 
separatist territory in a bid foraland- 
slide win. 

Critics said Charest, who left fed- 
eral politics in March to enter the 
race, failed to convince the bulk of 
Quebec’s French-speaking majority 





NATIONAL & WORLD 
Pro-independence gov't seeks re-election 


that he was the best choice to defend 
their interests. 

At his last campaign stop, in a 
Montreal district, Charest insisted he 
was proud to be both Quebecker and 
Canadian. 

“I love Quebec dearly, and I love 
its people, and I love Canada, and I’m 
determined to make this place work,” 
he said. 

A decisive separatist victory could 
intensify the push for a referendum 
on secession, while a narrow win 
might prompt a more cautious ap- 
proach. A surprise loss to Charest 
would derail the separatist cause for 
years. 

Separatists lost secession referen- 
dums twice before, bya big margin in 
1980 and narrowly in 1995. 

Bouchard, not wanting a third de- 
feat, plans to call another referendum 
only when he is convinced the sepa- 
ratists will win. In the meantime, he 
says he will press for more autonomy 
for all 10 provinces, particularly in 
regard to control over social pro- 
grams. 

He expressed hope that anti-sepa- 
ratist animosity in the rest of Canada 
would subside after the election, even 
if his party wins. 

“If I was the person who is de- 


Autopsy done on teen 


girl who weighed 15 Ibs. 


’ ASSOCIATED Press 

JANESVILLE, Wis. — Anautopsy 
‘was conducted over the weekend ona 
‘teen-age girl who weighed about 15 

pounds when she was dead on arrival 
-at a hospital last week. 
Police Chief George Brunner de- 
clined to comment late Sunday on 
-the findings, and said some labora- 
‘tory tests still need to be conducted. 
‘He planned to meet with coroner’s 
officials today to decide what infor- 
-mation to release publicly. 

The girl was pronounced dead at 
the hospital Wednesday and her 
‘mother, Karen Kuffer, 50, of 

Janesville, was charged Saturday with 
-neglect leading to death of a child. 

She was released on personal recog- 
, nizance bond of $10,000. 
| District Attorney David O’Leary 
. said that there are “more questions 
than answers” surrounding the case. 
. “Ican’t tell you what the life of this 


child was like,” O'Leary said. 


“Tobacco spending in 
‘Maryland 


Interest groups in Maryland have 
«been questioning, “How should 
«Maryland spend its $150 million 
«award from the tobacco industry?” 
» Legislators and the governor all have 
sdifferent ideas on how the money 
«should be disposed. 
= Governor Glendening wants to 
“put the money towards Maryland 
«schools by reducing class sizes, reno- 
} vations and free health care to chil- 
‘dren. Republican legislators are talk- 
ting about tax-cuts. - 
| Critics, however, that these are 
| foolish measures. Many feel that the 
} money should be used for the pur- 
_ | pose it was given for, treating those 
‘afflicted with tobacco-related ill- 
| nesses. Wasting the money on class 
' size or tax cuts isa waste of this yearly 
| pot of money. 
| In 1996, 23,000 Maryland resi- 
| dents were diagnosed with some form 
_ tof cancer, half of them dying from 
' the disease. Half of the deaths were 


4 related to tobacco use, giving Mary- 


- Hand the sixth highest cancer mortal- 









abstain fromalcohol 


Public defender Guy Taylor, 
Karen Kuffer’s attorney, described 
his client as a very poor woman who 
cared for her child, Kay, as best she 
could. He has rejected suggestions 
that Kuffer did not care for her 
daughter, who suffered from cere- 
bral palsy. 

“She spent the last 15 years of her 
life caring for an invalid. She’s shat- 
tered,” Taylor said. 

Acriminal complaint filed against 
Kuffer says she allegedly told investi- 
gators that “everyone has to go some- 
time.” 

The woman also was worried that 
people would find out about Kay and 
she would lose her job at a doughnut 
shop, the complaint said. 

Amin Shaikh, who owns the shop, 
said he never knew Kuffer had a 
daughter. He described heras friendly 
and talkative. He said he offered her 
odd jobs around the shop, which 
shares property with Kuffer’s mod- 
est, single-story home. 





scribed in English Canada, I would be 
the first to detest myself — a danger- 
ous man, negative, ungrateful,” he 
said. “Afterwards, things should be- 
come more normal, and we will be 
able to resume a healthier dialogue.” 

Charest said voters should be wary 
of Bouchard’s promise to cooperate 
with other provinces. 

“If someone chooses to vote for 
the Parti Quebecois, they’re giving a 
mandate to the government of Que- 
bec to enter into a new period of con- 
frontation and conflict with the rest 
of the country,” Charest said. 

The final round of polls showed 
support for the Parti Quebecois at 47 


percent and the Liberals at 41 per- 
cent, with most other voters backing 
athird party led by 28-year-old Mario 
Dumont. 

But many Quebeckers support 
Bouchard even though they do not 
favor secession. Several polls have 
suggested that two-thirds of voters 
do not want a referendum on inde- 
pendence during the next 
government’s five-year term in of- 
fice. 

Polls were scheduled to open at 10 
a.m. EST, Turnout in the province 
usually is high; it was 93.5 percent for 
the 1995 referendum. 

Though the secession debate 


Boy Scout leader loses 
Supreme Court appeal 


BY RICHARD CARELLI 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WASHINGTON — A California 
policeman ousted as a Boy Scouts 
leader because he is gay lost a Su- 
preme Court appeal today. 

The Boy Scouts’ ban on homo- 
sexuals has been challenged in Cali- 
fornia and other states, and El Cajon 
policeman Charles Merino’s case is 
the first to reach the nation’s highest 
court. 

The justices, without comment, 
refused to review a state court ruling 
that said Merino’s suspension as 
leader of a law enforcement Explorer 
Post violated no state law. 

The appeal focused on an issue — 
the Constitution’s equal-protection 
guarantees — not dealt with by alower 
court. That factor is almost always 
fatal to chances of obtaining Supreme 
Court review. 

Today’s court action does not re- 
solve in any definitive way the legality 
of the Boy Scouts policy on participa- 
tion by homosexuals. 

Merino becamea Boy Scouts adult 
leader in 1989 after applying for an 
Explorer Post charter from the na- 


tional organization’s San Diego. 


County Council. 

Exploring is the coed young-adult 
program ofthe Boy Scouts for ages 14 
to 20, and is sponsored by commu- 
nity organizations. 

After learning that Merino was gay, 
the Boy Scouts in 1992 suspended his 
registration as an adult leader. His 
homosexuality was viewed as incon- 
sistent with Scouting principles, spe- 
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maximum score of 800. While the 
programs boast that the courses can 
improve scores by more than 100 
points, the study found that a student 
taking the test a second time after a 
SAT coaching course improved their 
scores only 19 to 38 points more than 
a student who had not taken the 
course. More than one third of the 
students did not improve their yerbal 
scores at all. 

Representatives of Kaplan Educa- 
tional Centers and Princeton Review 
criticize the study as promoting the 
idea that coaching is useless. Andrew 
Rosen, Kaplan’s chief operating of- 
ficer calls thestudy “self-serving” and 
“designed to address a specific mar- 
keting need the board has, which is to 
assure the academic community that 
the SAT is safe and reliable.” 

However, Wayne Camara of the 
College Board said that while coach- 
ing has some effect after 40 hours of 
instruction, the average student only 
gets four additional questions right, 
out of a total of 138. : 


Caffeine and alcohol 
impair fertility 


A recent study conducted by re- 
searchers at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity School of Hygiene and Public 
Health showed that women who were 

ql f a n- 





trying to get pr 








among women who drank noalcohol 
and less than one cup of coffee per 
day. 

The study which was published 
last months in the journal Fertility 
and Sterility, concluded that alcohol 
and caffeine have greater effects than 
previous studies have suggested. 


Programming team 
reaches 
internationals 


Students from Johns Hopkins 
University were the top finishers in a 
computer programming competition 
held at Drexel University. Drexel was 
one of seven campuses that hosted 
such a competition, and the Hopkins 
team which wrote programs which suc- 
cessfully resolved five of eight prob- 
lems, finished fourthamong 139 teams. 

IBM, the sponsor of the competi- 
tion, plans to send the best finishers 
representing five universities to the 
international finals. Johns Hopkins 
will be joined in April by teams from 
Virginia Tech, the University of Vir- 
ginia, Duke University, and the Uni- 
versity of Scranton at Eindhoven, 
Netherlands. 


Orthopedic surgeon 
diesat83_ 


Dr. Robert C. Abrams, an ortho- 
pedic surgeon and teacher died of a 


ee ERRAT 
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oo 


cifically the requirement in the Scout 
Oath to be “morally straight.” 

The police department then dis- 
continued the Explorer Post program. 

Merino sued the Boy Scouts’ local 
council, and a state trial judge ruled 
in 1994 that the group had violated a 
state anti-discrimination law that ap- 
plies to public agencies and accom- 
modations. 

But a state appeals court reversed 
the judge’s ruling after concluding 
that the Boy Scouts are nota business 
covered by the anti-bias law. 

Merino appealed to the California 
Supreme Court, but it dismissed his 
case after ruling in another that the 
state public accommodations law 
does not apply to the Boy Scouts. 

In the appeal acted on today, Me- 
rino argued that the Boy Scouts vio- 
lated his constitutional right to equal 
treatment. 

Only governmental action — not 
acts by private citizens, groups or 
companies — can violate someone’s 
constitutional rights such as the 14th 
Amendment right to equal protec- 
tion of the law. But private citizens 
and companies can be deemed to have 
been governmental agents under cer- 
tain circumstances. 

Merino’s appeal said the state ap- 
peals court ignored “the fact that the 
Boy Scouts, in overseeing an Explorer 
Post within the El Cajon Police Depart- 
ment, were not purely private actors.” 

Lawyers for the Boy Scouts said 
Merino suffered no harm in his ca- 
pacity as a public employee because 
he “lost only his role as a volunteer 
leader in a private organization.” 


hemorrhage at the age of 83. Born 
and raised on Eutaw Place, Abrams 
earneda bachelor’s degree from Johns 
Hopkins University in 1935, and a 
medical degree in 1939, 

He served as a medical doctor in 
the Navy and completed residen- 
cies in orthopedics at Northwest- 
ern University. In 1957 he left pri- 
vate practice to become the chief of 
pediatric orthopedics at the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medi- 
cine. 

Services were held at the Baltimore 
Hebrew Congregation this past Sun- 
day. He is survived by a son, three 
daughters, a sister, and six grandchil- 
dren. 


Robotic surgery 
nearly a reality 





In the next 20 years, computers 
and robots will have the same em- 
phasis on surgery as they have had on 
the manufacturing industry. Com- 
puter scientist, Dr. Russell Taylor of 
Johns Hopkins University, is head- 
ing the Engineering Research Centre 
in Computer-Integrated Surgical Sys- 
tems and Technology. 

Itis through this technology thata 
surgeon’s skills will be augmented to 
better serve patients. A mechanical 
“hand” directed by surgeons could 
overcome the drawbacks and restric- 
tions that human hands face in tight 
areas. In other words, “You could 
transcend human limitations in the 
execution of surgical tasks.” 
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BY DON PATHAN 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


BANGKOK, Thailand — Asia’s 
tigers face extinction soon unless gov- 
ernments in the region quickly take 
concrete steps to save them, top con- 
servationists warned Monday. 

“If you take a step back 95 years, 
the population has declined by 95 
percent,” said Robert Mather, local 
director of the World Wide Fund for 
Nature. “So how long will it be before 
the next 5 percent disappear?” 

Asia has only 5,000 tigers left, half 
of them in India, Mather said. With 
thatin mind, conservation groupsand 
other organizations met Monday in 
Bangkok to draft an action plan to 
save tigers that will be handed to 
Prime Minister Chuan Leekpai on 
Deer 26; 

One major problem facing tigers 
is demand for their organs, especially 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


MOSCOW — A three-man televi- 
sion crew stranded on a remote Arc- 
tic island is running out of supplies, 
and a Russian rescue team will try to 
reach them Tuesday, a news agency 
reported today. 

The Russians will send a helicop- 
ter to evacuate the crew, which in- 
cludes a Russian, a Japanese and an 
Australian who were making a docu- 
mentary on polar bears, the Interfax 
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news agency said. 
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Governments urged 
to help Asian tigers 


among Asian traditional healers who 


believe eating tiger parts can help cure 


disease. 

“Some people think eating tiger 
penis soup gives them great power,” 
said Australian zoologist Anthony 
Lynam. “Actually, tigers make love 
for only 15 seconds at a time. We 
should be able to do better than this 
without eating tiger products,” 

Lynam, of the New York-based 
Wildlife Conservation Society, js 
working with Southeast Asian nations 
to establish the density and distriby- 
tion of the region’s tiger population, 

Thailand has an estimated 250 tj- 
gers, but many regularly cross bor- 


ders. The plan drafted Monday wil] — 


propose that a “tiger zone” be de- 
fined within a protected area system, 
The animals require large areas to 
survive and reproduce, and extensive 
hunting of the animals that tigers eat 
has contributed to their decline. 





TV crew stuck on island 


The men reached Wrangel Island — 
on Sept. 2 and intended to leave Oct. f 
15, but were delayed by bad weather, — 

The men are holed up in a cabin © 
on theisland’s northeast coast, about — 
350 miles west of Alaska. The TV crew 
has a diesel generator, a computer, a_ 
cellular phone and access to e-mail, — 
but is running low on fuel, Russian — 
news reports said. E) 


The Japanese crew member is [ 
Tatsuhiko Kobayashi, an employee of 


the Japanesetelevision company NHK, 
The Australian is John McGuiness. 
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Peabody now offering 
classes at Homewood 


BY EMILY ENGEL 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Due to popular demand, the 
Peabody Conservatory will offer four 
classes on Homewood campus next 
semester. Undergraduates in the 
school of Arts and Sciences and the 
Whiting School of Engineering will 
now have the opportunity to take 
advantage of the world class conser- 
vatory on their own campus. 

Peabody will offer three new 
classes in addition to the one popu- 
lar class that has been available for 
the past few years. Musicology, 
Writing about Music, and Music 
and Performance will be added to 
Music Appreciation, which has been 
taught by Piero Weiss for several 
years. The addition of these courses 
was the idea of Dean Kessler and 
Director Sirota, based in part on a 
proposal made by the musicology 
department. 

The most celebrated ofthe courses 
to be offered is the Music and Perfor- 
mance class which features weekly 
live performances by local sympho- 
nies and musicians as well as perfor- 
mances by the Hopkins faculty and 
student population. 

Susan Weiss is the professor for 
the course as well as the designer. She 
modeled the class after one at Yale 
University that attracts over three 
hundred students per semester. Weiss 
expressed concern that this class has 
only attracted a total of about twenty 
students from Homewood. “The 
problem hasbeen howto get the word 
out to students. This class is very 
popular at Yale. The class we are of- 
fering is even better because of the 
live performances,” Weiss explained. 

The purpose of the new classes 
addresses the concern that many 
Peabody classes are too specialized 
for non-majors. Weiss insists, how- 
ever, that these new classes are not 
meant to be easy courses. “There will 
be so much to learn. In Music and 
Performance, we will have one-on- 
one discussions with the performers 
and composers about things like com- 
positions and performance art. This 
class’s work will be fun!” promised 
Professor Weiss. 

It seems that the reason why stu- 
dents have not been informed has 
more to do with Homewood’s inabil- 
ity to alert the students rather than 








Peabody’s. Weiss noted that Dean 
Benedict does not have an e-mail sys- 
tem in place that alerts students to 
new Classes being offered. Asa result, 
the Peabody professors had to resort 
to public advertising with fliers and 
posters. 

Weiss added that due to the insu- 


ments on Homewood campus, find- 
ing a budget or even an overhead 
projector proved more challenging 
than it should have been. She said 


end up bearing the brunt of these 
inefficiencies. 
Overall, Weiss and the other 


Peabody faculty are very excited to | 
| the School? 


work with non-music majors at 
Hopkins. Weiss cited a Music class 
she taught several semesters that con- 
sisted of “half performance majors 
and half BME’s.” She explained, “The 
class worked so well because the 
Hopkins students brought their tech- 
nical knowledge of structure and 
sound of the instruments which 
paired perfectly in contrast with the 
performance ability of the Peabody 
students.” 

While Peabody students are able 
to take the classes as well, most stu- 
dents are expected to be Homewood 
graduates and undergraduates who 
are looking for one or two great mu- 
sic classes while still pursuing other 
majors. As Weiss promises, this is 
exactly what the new classes are de- 
signed to do. 


BY JEREMY GORELICK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


On Wednesday, November 18, 
Homewood students had the unique 
opportunity ofhearing first-hand ac- 
counts of an important aspect of Is- 
raeli life — the army. 

Organized as part of an effort to 
raise awareness of the Israeli army 
and its humanitarian efforts, the 
event featuring Captain Ariel Blitz 
was co-sponsored by the Jewish Stu- 
dents Association and Jewish Stu- 
dent Centers of Baltimore. 

Blitz, a 23 year-old captain who 
began his service at the age of 18, 
commanded a unit of rescue work- 


ROTC group competes 


BY OWEN JOHNSON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


On November 21, the Johns 
Hopkins University ROTC program’s 
elite, the Pershing Rifles (P/Rs), at- 
tended the 20th Anniversary Cornell 
University Invitational Drill Compe- 
tition 

Named after World War I hero 
General John Joseph Pershing, the 
National Society of Pershing Rifles is 
a military honor society, a co-ed fra- 
ternal organization, andan Army drill 
team. They do regular military drill in 

‘addition to performing a fancier, ar- 
tistic-licensed version knownas trick 
drill. Trick drill consists of mostly 
throws, spins, and coordinated unit 
movements. 

The P/Rs are known for their 
strong emphasis on military and aca- 
demic excellence, as well as for instill- 
ing values important for any success- 
ful member of society, such as 
cleanliness of spirit, rectitude of con- 
duct, honor, and loyalty. Through- 
out the year, they are active on cam- 
pus, where they raise funds to go to 
drill meets and perform routines. 

Additionally, the P/Rs march in 
parades suchas the Annual Preakness 
Parade, the Baltimore Thanksgiving 
Parade, and several parades at the 


Want to escape 


those winter blues? 
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Mardi Gras celebration in New Or- 
leans, LA. They also compete in drill 
competitions held across the nation, 
at schools suchas Cornell University, 
Tulane University, and Villa Nova. 

At Cornell University’s annual 
drill meet, Company E-8 (the unit 
designation for the P/Rs at Hopkins) 
competed in three events: the 10-per- 
son trick drill team participated in 
the unit trick portion; two students 
represented the company in the two- 
man trick portion; and two students 
participated in the Naval Individual 
Drill Competition (IDC). 

At Cornell, for the unit trick com- 
petition, the E-8 drill team demon- 
strated mainly a non-traditional style 
of trick drill. The Hopkins P/Rs were 
also distinctive in khaki shirts, dress 
blue pants, and black berets, rather 
than traditional black Navy uniforms. 

Scores were decided by the Ma- 
rine Corps Drill Instructors. Co. E-8 
ranked 5th out of almost 20 teams, 
missing top-three placement by a 
matter ofa few points, and only being 
beat by the U.S. Military Academy, 
U.S. Naval Academy, U.S. Air Force 
Academy, and Penn State University 
NROTC. 
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Busch-Vishniac discusses her first year as Dean 


BY BENEDICTA KIM AND 
BRYANT H. PARK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


A past recipient of the Society of 
Women Engineers Achievement 
Award, Dr. Ilene Busch-Vishniac 
joined Hopkins from the University 
of Texas. Stressing a need to continue 
Hopkins’ national reputation in bio- 


| medical and environmental engineer- 
lar organization of separate depart- | 


ing, Busch-Vishniac is also intent on 
strengthening other departments in 
the Whiting School of Engineering. 


| As her first semester at Hopkins 
| comes to a close, Dean Busch- 
that she hopes that students do not | 


Vishniac took time to answer some 
questions via e-mail. 

News-Letter: How doyousee your 
role as Dean of the Whiting School of 
Engineering? What is your vision for 


Ilene Busch-Vishniac: As Dean 
of the Whiting School of Engineer- 
ing, my job is to work to organize the 
many activities of the School so that 
we most effectively use the tremen- 
dous talents of our faculty, students, 
and staff. My vision for the School is 
that we manage to leverage our tal- 
ents so effectively that we are per- 
ceived (accurately) as being atleast as 
good an engineering school as many 
of our bigger, better known sister in- 
stitutions. 

N-L: You were quoted earlier in 
the News-Letter as wanting to be re- 
membered as “a bridge builder” 
among engineering departments and 
the School of Arts and Sciences, as 
well as neighboring college. How is 
this long-term goal coming about? 


ers in Nairobi, Kenya, after the sum- 
mer bombing of the American em- 
bassy. 

He addressed the cohesiveness of 
people when working for a common 
goal; the desire to help others tran- 
scended the language barriers that 
would normally arise among a group 
of American firefighters, French 
firefighters, Israeli soldiers, and 
Kenyan soldiers. 

During the speech, Blitz alluded to 
a specific effort, in which the Israeli 
soldiers under his command rescued 
a Kenyan man who had been trapped 
for three days under the rubble. 

When they called down to him to 
inform him of his up-coming release 
and of their status as Israeli soldiers, 
his first question was to ask what Is- 
rael was. 

Inhis retelling of the incident, Blitz 
stressed two distinct points: Israel’s 
willingness to help is often over- 
looked, and, more important, that 
the desire to help transcends national 
borders and ethnicity. An interesting 
side-note that Blitz brought up is the 
fact that, when Israelis were trapped 
at the Entebbe airport in Uganda in 
the late 1970’s, Kenya was the only 
country that allowed Israeli planes a 
chance to re-fuel. 

Blitz, who is of Argentinian de- 
scent, is rising in the ranks of the 
Israeli army. In 1996, he was awarded 
the distinction of top officer in his 
unit; in 1997, he was the top officer in 
home front command. 

Home front command is the 
youngest branch of the Israeli defense 
forces, formed in 1992 in response to 
bombings of civilians by the Iraqis 
during the Gulf War. 

Spectators at the event were im- 
pressed by the level to which Israel is 
involved with humanitarian efforts. 
Many think that Israel is purely a 
strong military force concentrating 
primarily on surviving in a neighbor- 
hood surrounded by hostile enemies. 

Sophomore Aaron Shrager was 
“excited to hear a first-hand account 
ofhumanitarian rescue missions” and 
“to see demonstrations of proof that 
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Foz) Plant yourself somewhere new this summer! 
Study History and Politics in Ayacucho 


This six-week program concentrates on Peru's twentieth century 
history and politics, emphasizing the rise and fall of the Shining 
Path guerrilla movement in the unique regional context of 
Ayacucho. As part of the program, students will work with local 
governmental and non-governmental organizations on a topic of 
particular interest and will participate in study excursions to 
significant historical sites such as Cuzco and Machu Pichu. 
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IB-V: At this stage, 1 am mostly 
concentrating on learning as muchas 
I can about the various departments 
in the School, the many divisions in 
Johns Hopkins, the wonderful insti- 
tutions that are our neighbors, and 
theindustrial concerns thathelp make 
Maryland great. As I visit with vari- 
ous groups, lam learning about many 
opportunities for connections that 
haven’t yet been made. I am begin- 
ning to help make these connections 
and to set infrastructure in place to 
support multidisciplinary activities. 
The clearest evidence of new bridges 
being putin place are those that Dean 
Kessler and I have worked to build 
between the Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences and the Whiting School 
of Engineering. To name just a few 
specific examples, we are working to- 
gether to designate a set of technol- 
ogy classrooms for more efficient use 
of “smart classrooms” on the 
Homewood campus, we are now 
working much more in concert to 
raise the remaining funds needed for 
the Rec Center and the Student Arts 
Center, and we are establishing a new 
partnership for summer course ac- 
tivities. 

N-L: Some specific academic con- 
cerns that some students have voiced 
range from improving faculty-stu- 
dent interaction to increasing facili- 
ties suchas computer lab space. What 
is your assessment of academic life, 
including the curriculum as well as 
the resources currently available to 
students? 

IB-V: It is certainly true that engi- 
neering curricula require a large in- 


Israeli Captain speaks to Hopkins 


Israel does good deeds for all of the 
citizens of the world, not purely the 
Jewish population.” 

The event, which attracted about 
20 students and 5 members of the 
community, ran for approximately 
one hour in the McCoy Multi-Pur- 
pose Room. 

Rachel Smolowitz, local organizer 
and political/Israel chair of the Jew- 
ish Students Association, was 
“pleased with the turn-out and logis- 
tics of the event.” 

She felt that it “provided a dimen- 
sion of Israeli life that people aren’t 
often aware ofand gavea sense of pride 
to Israeli citizens in the audience.” 
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vestment in equipment. The Whiting 
School is in need of renewal and ex- 
pansion of laboratory facilities of all 
sorts, and we are currently working 
on plans to accomplish this. The first 
step has already been made, with a 
commitment of significant funding 
for expansion of computer labs and 
purchase of new computer equip- 
ment, 

Inaddition to laboratory improve- 
ment, the pending visit by the engi- 
neering accreditation organization 
will provide us with a perfect oppor- 
tunity for reevaluation ofthe curricu- 
lum in every department. At a top 
engineering school, suchas the Whit- 
ing School, it is vitally important to 
constantly ask how we can improve 
our education. 

Finally, I am aware of isolated in- 
stances of problems of faculty-stu- 
dent interactions, but generally the 
students tell me that they enjoy the 
engineering faculty and their com- 
mitment to education. We will con- 
tinue to stress that education and re- 
search are not mutually exclusive. 
They are, in fact, part of the same 
process and both must be addressed 
with a goal of excellence. 

N-L: In light of your interest in 
applied engineering, howdoyouplan 
to increase the availability of technol- 
ogy to the students? 

IB-V: I have been speaking exten- 
sively with representatives of engi- 
neering industries to move toward 
better connections between those in- 
dividuals practicing as engineers and 
our students and faculty. I firmly be- 
lieve that this will improve the con- 
text of our education and research. 
By cementing these ties, I hope to also 
make it possible for students and fac- 
ulty to obtain access to large facilities 
that might not be available on cam- 
pus. 

N-L: In addition to the attention 
to academics, what steps are being 
taken in terms of providing financial 
aid to the students? 

IB-V: Probably the biggest change 
to the Whiting School since my ar- 
rival has been the climate for finan- 
cial aid for students. The recent com- 
mitment by Michael Bloomberg 

* means that our financial aid packages 
will address the needs of more of our 
students. This marvelous commit- 
ment also raises the institutional fo- 
cus on student aid, making it easier 
for me to raise additional funds in 
support of student aid. 
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N-L: How have you adjusted to 
the Hopkins community? What are 
your impressions of the students and 
faculty? 

IB-V: As l arrive on campus every 
day, I have to remind myself that this 
is a “job” and that I actually get paid 
for having the pleasure of leading the 
Whiting School at this incredible in- 
stitution. The students, faculty, and 
staff here never cease to impress me. 
I am continually challenged by them 
and simultaneously met with their 
clear willingness to help me move the 
School forward in any way possible. 
It is, without a doubt, the perfect job. 

N-L: What made you decide to 
consider deanship at Hopkins as the 
next stage in your career? 

IB-V: After 15 years at The Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin, I realized 
that I was spending at least half of my 
time on administrative matters, but 
because I did not hold a single ad- 
ministrative post, I was not able to 
have any real impact on the system. It 
became clear that in order for me to 
continue to effect significant change 
in the academic engineering world, I 
needed to be in a position in which I 
could focus my attention on a single 
unit. The opportunity ofbe dean here 
has given me the chance I wanted to 
move to an institution that is serious 
about meeting the challenges of the 
future, and to providing me with the 
opportunity to have an impact. 

N-L: What takes up your time 
now? Are you still involved with your 
research? 

IB-V: I was warned that I would 
not have time for research as the 
Dean of Engineering, and it is cer- 
tainly true that I have not spent as 
much time as I would like on my 
research. However, it has not been 
true that I have abandoned all intel- 
lectual activity. Since arriving at 
Hopkins, I have completed a book 
that is due to be published by 
Springer Verlag this month, have 
submitted a paper for publication in 
a refereed journal, worked with my 
students one of whom finished his 
MS thesis and one of whom finished 
his Ph.D. dissertation, and prepared 
for technical seminars to be given at 
a variety of academic institutions, 
including a seminar in the Mechani- 
cal Engineering Department to be 
given this Thursday. In the next se- 
mester, I hope to begin collaborat- 
ing on research with some of the 
faculty in the School. 
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BY BROOKE LAYNE HARDISON 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Because of the holiday weekend, 
Student Council held last week’s 
meeting on Monday, November 23 
in the Garrett room. This week it was 
held at 5:00 also in the Garrett room. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS 


President Zack Pack announced 
the coming arrival of a sushi bar to 
Coffee Grounds. Kawasaki, a Japa- 
nese restaurant, will be operating it 
onacash only basis. There will be an 
Executive Board meeting on Tues- 
day at 6:00 and it will be open to 
anyone who wants to attend at 6:30. 

Treasurer Damien Newton re- 
ported that he will be working on 
consolidating some unused Student 
Council accounts during 
Intersession and there is a possibil- 
ity that council will have more money 
available next semester as a result. 

“T guarantee we won't have less. 
If there’s an account that’s way in 
the red, we won’t consolidate it,” 
Newton said. 

Secretary Karen Shahar was ab- 

sent and had no report for Nov. 23. 
On Dec. 2 she announced that office 
hours end this week. 
_ Vice President of Institutional 
Relations Shaun Ahmad thanked 
Omar Nour for all ofhis work on the 
“Come and Get Some” Club Night 
in DC the week before. He reported 
that the Diversity Committee had its 
first meeting and it was successful. 

Vice President of Administration 
Amy Mason reported that the list of 
the seven teams to be interviewed 
for the position of MSE Co-chair 
was posted on the Student Council 
office door. She also said that Orien- 
tation applications are available now, 
and are due on February 1. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


The Communications commit- 

tee had no report for Nov. 23. On 
Dec. 2 the Student Council report 
was presented and approved. 
. Homewood Student Affairs re- 
ported that they had talked to Dean 
Benedict about the possibility of 
making changes in HAC. There is a 
possibility of adding 40 newslots for 
computersin the main computer lab 
and a computer classroom in Mary- 
land Hall. They also reported that in 
because of extending the weekend 
hours of the Student Health and 
Wellness Center, shuttles to 
Greensprings Clinic will be avail- 
able soon for students in need of 
medical assistance. HSA meets ev- 
ery Monday at 7 p.m. in the AMR 
Multipurpose room. 

The Academic Affairs Commit- 
tee met with Steven David, the 
former Contemporary International 
Politics professor who will be taking 
over the position of Assistant Dean 
of Arts and Sciences. Dr. David is 
very interested in ideas about Aca- 
demic Advising and reforming Mer- 
lin to makeit more ofa student guide 
tocourses. Ifany students havecom- 
plaints about advising, TA’sor other 
academic issues, they should con- 
tact him at 
sdavid@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. Stu- 
dents should be assured that all 
emails or phone calls to himarecon- 
fidential. 

_ Academic Affairs also reported 
that they have a meeting with the 
Registrar to discuss online registra- 
tion and they will be putting out 
their Quick guide to Academic Ad- 


vising on December 7. Thenext Aca- © 


demic Affairs meeting will be on 
Sunday, December 6 at 5:00 in the 





student council office. 

Community Affairs had no report 
for November 23, and announced that 
they have finished for the semester and 
have raised $3500 for the United Way 
on Dec 2. Tara Nussbaum was pre- 
sented with an award in honor of her 
hard work at committee co-chair. 

The Programming Board had no 
report for Nov 23 or Dec 2. Their next 
meeting will be the first Tuesday of the 
second semester at 4:00 in the new 
Student Council office in 3505 N. 
Charles. 

The Board of Elections met with 
the administration and the Board of 
Trustees at the Young trustees steer- 
ing committee meeting. The Young 
Trustee election primaries will beheld 
on March 1-2 and the runoff elections 
will be on March 8-9, in conjunction 
with the Student Council Executive 
Board elections. They plan to look for 
input from the Freshman class as to 
how they received such a high voter 
turnout, and are even exploring the 
option of giving an incentive to vote 
such as a contest to guess President 
Pack’s weight and height. 

The Diversity committee hada very 
successful first meeting. The topic was 
“Can gay people come straight?” 


CLASS REPORTS 


Class of ‘99 president Agarwal 
spoke of the “Just how short is Zack” 
contest and the Book and Toy drive 
they are co-sponsoring with Alpha Phi 
Omega. She announced that com- 
mencement award nomination forms 
are available and are due back Decem- 
ber 4. 

Class of ‘00 president Soterakis 
praised the great success of the Club 
Diva event and thanked all those in- 
volved, especially Omar Nourand Josh 
Dishon. He reminded everyone of the 
Study break on December 6 and the 
Relaxation day on December 9. The 
relaxation day, which will includea car 
for students to release their frustra- 
tions onand five masseuses, will be co- 
sponsored with the class of ’02. 

The Class of 01 reported that they 
will be offering free holiday exam 
grams after Thanksgiving (limit two, 
sophomores only). They will be host- 


ing an event called “Primal Scream,” 


where everyone comes outto the quad, 
drinks some hot cocoa, lets out one big 
scream, and then goes back to study- 
ing. Next semester they plan to host a 
joint event with many local colleges, as 
well as a trip to an amusement park, 
and a talent show. 

Class of ’02 president Chiang re- 
ported that they will be having a study 
break on December 13 and a Super 
Bowl party on January 31 at E-level. 
Instead of electing one social chair, 
they have opted to appoint a social 
board. Members of the board are 
Jarrod Bernstien, Khalid Itum, and 
Katherine Tucker. 

For new business on Nov 23, first 
was the approval of the Ethics Board 
Chair and Presiding Official. The Eth- 
ics Board has been in the process of 
changing the structure of the board so 
that it these would become rotating 
positions, and as a result, no one was 
appointed to these positions. How- 
ever, since the new structure has not 
yet been officially approved, they can 
not operate under it. “A situation has 
arisen which necessitates the emer- 
gency nomination of a chair and pre- 
siding official,” says Mason. Sriyesh 
Krishnan was appointed as the Chair 
and Samir Patel as the presiding offi- 
cial. 


Also on new business for Nov 23 © 


wasa funding request for the JHU Stu- 
dent Council Mentoring program. 
Craig Zapetis, co-chair of the program 
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Council wraps up semester with a spirited debate 


informed Council that the children 
for the program have been selected 
and that Robert Poole Middle School 
will fund the busing of the students 
between their school and Hopkins. 
Zapetis presented Council with a list 
of rough estimates of costs for cover- 
ing the program that totaled $2,400. 
The program was requesting $750 
from Student Council which would 
bring the total of funds requested to 
$3,650. The request was tabled until 
January 26 and Zapetis was asked to 
provide more information on field 
trips and exact locations for funding. 
The general consensus of the Student 
Council members was that they 
agreed that it was a great program 
and deserved funding, but they could 
not justify approving a budget with 
so little information. 

December 2 was a very eventful 
meeting for the Student Council. The 
special order of the day was the ap- 
proval of Feras Mousilli and Sehla 
Ashai as the 1999 Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium co-chairs. 
Mousilli and Ashai were selected by 
the Council on Leadership Appoint- 
ments (COLA) last night from among 
seven teams of candidates. They were 
selected by a unanimous decision by 
the four voting members of COLA; 
Nick Khatri, Rafi Isaac, Eva Chen, 
and Priya Sarin. 

The meeting began at 5:00 with a 
presentation by the nominees. Their 
topic is Redefining the Role of Media 
and will cover info-tainment, politics 
in the media, beauty, advertising and 
the media, public sexuality, the 
internet, and social consciousness in 
the Entertainment Media. They 
picked this topic because they feel 
that the media is a topic that is very 
relevant to the college campus, and 
they wanted a topic that will “pack 
Shriver but not lose intellectualism,” 
says Ashai. Their qualifications in- 
clude Mousilli’s position as Local 
Fundraising chair on the past sympo- 
sium, and Ashai’s position as presi- 
dent of the Sirens, JHU’s female a 
cappella group, and many connec- 
tions at local high schools and media 
organizations. 

Ashai and Mousilli plan to use 
those connections to cut cost. 

“The best way to cut costs,” says 
Ashai, “is by circumventing speaker 
agencies.” 

She also plans to request funds 
from large corporations which will 
have an interest in this symposium. 

They plan to attract speakers that 
“have a personal motive for speaking 
here.” says Mousilli. He says that lean- 
ing on the “Rich and Solid history” 
which has brought such high caliber 
speakers as Presidents and Supreme 
Court Justices to the Symposium in 
the past, they will invite speakers to 
speak on issues that “hit hard on what 
they care about.” 

Ashai feels that speakers will want 
to participate in the symposium be- 
cause, “Rarely do they get to put their 
roles aside and speak frankly to stu- 
dents. They are media personalities 
because they like to be seen, they like 
to be heard.” 

They plan to havea small devoted 
staff and will be using a rather exten- 
sive application process. 

“Someone who can’t take two 
hours to fill out an application won’t 
have 40 hours to give,” says Ashai. 

As with all proposals that come 
before Council, they held a question 
and answer session. The session was 
interrupted by a request for aone and 
a half hour recess so that members 
could attend the memorial service for 
the three members of the Hopkins 
community who passed away this 


weekend. After some convincing 
statements from Ahmad and others 
the motion passed. They reconvened 
at 7:30. 

After more questioning regarding 
there proposed fundraising tech- 
niques, as is council policy, the nomi- 
nees were asked to leave the room. 
Parliamentarian Tom Noone, for 
whom two weeks ago a special amend- 
ment was made to the Student Coun- 
cil by laws to allow him to keep the 
position of Board of Elections co- 
chair even though the by laws state 
that the parliamentarian, who must 
remain neutral during debates, can 
hold no other Council positions be- 
cause it was believed that he would 
not havea conflict ofinterest, tempo- 
rarily stepped down from his posi- 
tion leaving Secretary Karen Shahar 
the responsibility of both her posi- 
tion and his because he wanted to 
make statements in debate. 

President Zack Pack also tempo- 
rarily stepped down from his posi- 
tionas Chair of Council, leaving VPIR 
Shaun Ahmad in charge because, “I 
have something to say.” 

Robbie Fisher, co-chair of the last 
symposium, was the first to speak in 
debate. He stated that when he and 
Omar Kahn selected committee 
chairs, they tried to pick people “so 
ambitious and so capable that they 
could run a symposium themselves.” 
He stated that “I was wholly unim- 
pressed and disappointed in his 
[Mousilli’s] work...I strongly believe 
he would not makean adequate chair. 
As much as Sehla will be there to sup- 
port him, each person needs to do it 
on his own.” 

When Sophomore Representative 
Saketh Rahmasked him whyhe didn’t 
express these opinions as vehemently 
to COLA during the selection pro- 
cess when he was asked for his opin- 
ion onall ofthe candidates he replied, 
“T didn’t express it to this extent...I 
didn’t expect them to get it under 
these circumstances.” His final com- 
ment was, “It’s my opinion, but in 
addition it’s the facts.” 

Next was the temporarily ex-par- 
liamentarian Tom Noone, This is the 
first time he has ever spoke out for or 
against a proposal, but he was very 
adamantly against this one. He ar- 
gued that, in his opinion, each of their 
highlights don’t support their being 
approved. He stated that their special 
events are too involved, they are plan- 
ning for too small of a staff, and they 
put too much ofan emphasis on their 
connections. 

He began to speak about some al- 
leged problems between Mousilliand 
the Board of Election in °97 that 
caused great debate among the mem- 
bers of Council. 

Damien Newton mentioned that 
he had some News-Letter articles 
which he had gotten taken from the 
Orientation office which spoke of 
those problems, to which Hari 
Chandra replied, “Damien, what did 
your mommy tell you about taking 
things that aren’t your own.” 

Because it was decided that 
Noone’s talking about Board of Elec- 
tion matters would be in violation of 
the decision that his two positions 
wouldn’t conflict, he didn’t continue 
his statements. 

The members of COLA defended 
their decision in nominating Ashai 
and Mousilli stating that they were 
picked because they were believed to 


be capable of the job and had the best 


topic proposal. 

Newton began his debate in re- 
sponse to Chandra by stating, “I 
would like to thank The Body for ac- 
knowledging me despite the fact that 
I was poorly raised.” 

He continued by stating that al- 
though they have faith in COLA, there 
isa difference in faith and blind faith. 
“J think [COLA] made a mistake. I 
hate saying this...Some people have 
brought up some minuses and that 
concerns me a little. 

Omar Khan, the other co-chair of 
this past symposium stated, “I say a 
lot of things at Council meetings. If 
there is anything that you take seri- 
ously, I ask that it would be what I say 
now. You need to _ ask 
yourselves...more important than 
anything. Do you think they can do 
it? Do you think they can get to these 
goals?... People will look to us as hav- 
ing done something right or some- 
thing wrong.” 

Later, in response to Fisher’s com- 
ments earlier, Khan stated, “There 
were 12 committee chairs. Most of 
them stopped working. There was a 
general collapse of committee struc- 
ture. I didn’t deem [Mousilli’s dissat- 
isfactory job] as out of the ordinary. 
It was the norm rather than the ex- 


tion.” 

President Pack said that speakin, 
on this nomination was the eaadt 
thing he has ever had to do as presi- 
dent. From there he began to talk 
about a campaign in which he ran 


against Mousilli for sophomore class 
pee This turned into a very | 
eated debate in which many mem- 








bers felt it was inappropriate to bring 
up because most of it could not be 
verified. 

During an especially intense part 
of this debate, Damien Newton stood 
up to leave. 

When asked why he was leaving, 
Newton replied, “I’mleaving because 
thisisa pig circus. Idon’thave time in 
my lift to watch Council degenerate 
like this. What are you going to do? 
Kick me out? I am leaving.” 

Pack continued. He admitted that 
Mousilli was cleared of all allegations 
of wrong-doing but stated that he 
could not stand in front of the Stu- 
dent Body as president having ap- 
pointed them as chairs. 

The final speaker was Nick Lewin, 
one of the applicants for MSE chair 
who wasn’t picked. 

He stated, “Frankly, at this point I 
wouldn’t want to do it. I am dis- 
gusted.” 

He said that he thought COLA 
made a wrong decision and said that 
council should remember that they 
are there to check COLA. He felt that 
this position is “the biggest responsi- 
bility on campus,” and that if they are 
going to give them a $30,000 budget, 
they should be more selective. 

After three hours of intense de- 
bate, a secret ballot was taken and the 
motion to approve Feras Mousilliand 
Sehla Ashai passed bya vote of 13 yes, 
9 no, and 4 abstentions. 
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club athletes, will benefit.” 


were at Hopkins.” 


cently has the project received much 
alumni backing, led by alumnus, 
major donor, and Chairmen of the 
Board of Trustees Michael 
Bloomberg. 

A new swimming pool will not 
be constructed, it is essential that 
the Recreation Center be built adja- 
cent to the Athletic Center, in order 
to accommodate the necessary fa- 
cilities. 

“We've set down approximately 
two years as the target, but that may 
not be practical, since we’ve just 
started the design stage and we still 
have to set the construction time- 
table,” said Harrington. “But we will 





build this Recreational Center.” 


New program stresses | 


things need to be taken care of. Al] 
students, and not only varsity and 


Though recent developments “in- 
dicate that the project is moving for- 
ward and beyond conception,” 
Harrington said, “people who gradu- 
ated years ago heard about building 
the new Recreation Center when they 


However, plans have never before 
reached the current stage, as only re- 





affordability of college | 


BY TOM GUTTING 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


“College is Possible,” a new effort 
to raise awareness about financing 
college, is underway by the Coalition 
of America’s Colleges and Universi- 
ties (CACU). Theeffortis being spear- 
headed by colleges working in their 
communities and regions, supported 
by the website 
www.CollegelsPossible.org and a re- 
source guide. 

“J am very pleased that the Coali- 
tion of America’s Colleges and Uni- 
versities is launching the campaign to 
help spread the message to all Ameri- 
cans that post-secondary education 
is an important, attainable, and af- 
fordable option,” said U.S. Secretary 
of Education Richard Riley. 

As a member of the CACU, 
Hopkins is doing its part to help the 
campaign. 

“We focus primarily on our pro- 
spective students,” said Dean Robert 
Massa of Enrollment Services, “and 
send them regular information on fi- 
nancial aid through a series of parent 
newsletters and the financial aid Q 
and A brochure. 

“In addition,” Dean Massa added, 
“our staff in financial aid does quite a 
few community service projects about 
general availability of financial aid 
for college.” 

Hopkins also participates in the 
USA Today hotline each fall. People 
from across the country call and with 
their financial aid questions. 

This year, a Hopkins staffmember 
traveled to Washington, D.C., and 
spoke toa group of publichigh school 
students and their parents about fi- 
nancing college. 

More recently, Dean Massa and 
several others volunteered to take part 
in“YouCan Afford College,” an event 
sponsored by Maryland 7th District 
Representative Elijah E. Cummings. 
There were nearly 1000 people in at- 


tendance at the 29th Division Street 


Armory. 
The College is Possible campaign 


came in repose toasurvey conducted 7 
earlier this year which indicated that } 

parents and students overestimatethe 
price of a college education as much § 


as 200 percent and underestimate the 
resources available to them to help 
pay for college. 


The goal of College is Possibleisto 9 
preventany student from missingout 9 
on a college education because they § 
have inadequate information about 7) 
the resources available to help them, — 

Targeted groups include minority ™ 


students, low-income families, and 7} 


students whose parents did not at- 
tend college. 


“No deserving student should be 


deprived of a college degree because 
he or she doesn’t have the right infor- 
mation,” said Stanley Ikenberry, 
president of the American Council 
on Education. “We think this nation- 
wide campaign will help close the in- 
formation gap.” 


Including federal, state, local, and % 


institutional resources, there is $60 
billion available in college aid to stu- 
dents. Seven out of 10 full-time col- 
lege students are eligible to receive 
financial aid. 

The campaign will also encourage 
colleges to initiate cost-cutting mea- 
sures and better communicate with 
the public about the complexities of 
college financing. 

“Despite the fact that tuition in- 
creases have stabilized in recent years, 
the higher education community 
must continue to find ways to con- 
tain costs and control tuition in- 
creases,” Ikenberry said. “We should 
also fill the information gap with re- 
spect to actual versus perceived tu- 
ition prices, as well as educate people 
about why college costs what it does.” 

The College is Possible program 
which kicked off this fall is scheduled 
to run through the year 2000. 


Campus crime report, _ 
November 22 — 26 


November 22 


12:15 p.m.—2800 Blk 
greenmount Av. Suspect asked for 
money while complainant was load- 
ing bags into her vehicle. Suspect 
then stole complainant’s purse and 
fled the area. 


November 23 


*2:19 a.m.—300 Blk W. 28th St. 
Armed suspect pointed handgun in 
the face of victim and stole property, 


November 24 


*10:30 a.m.—2400 Blk N. Charles 
St. Suspect took items from store 
without paying. Total value of $47.94, 


November 25 


+2:00 a.m.—3300 Blk St. Paul St. 
Suspect entered house through rear 


door and attempted to remove prop- | _ 


i 
Ret 


erty but was started by complainant | | 


and fled the 
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November 26 


*5:30 a.m.—3100 Blk St. Paul St. 
Unknown suspect broke out front 
business window and entered pre- 
mises. Unknown property was sto- 
len and suspect fled the area followed 
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Graduate students die in car crash Eckroad’s 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Systems. And in the midst of finish- 
ing his research, Jitesh also found 
time to maintain a 4.0 and remaina 
member of the Tae Kwon Do Club 
at Hopkins. 

Dr. Amir notes he was so highly 
praised academically that even while 
he was on his Thanksgiving vacation 
in North Carolina, the phones were 
still ringing for him. 

Jitesh was expected to finish his 
degree and then move to Dallas next 
month. He described himself as 
somewhat of a romantic on his web 
page, where he included quotes such 
as: “There must be more to life than 
sitting wondering if there is more to 
life.” 

Remorse, though is plentiful. Dr. 
Amir said, “I am so sorry. He was so 
young, so capable, so full of life.” 

Bhavesh Gandhi was a Ph.D. can- 
didate in the Electricaland Computer 
Engineering Department specializing 
in communications. 

As the teaching assistant for Basic 
Communications with Dr. Trae Duy 
Tran, he worked vigorously to help 
his students learn. 

“He helps the students in my class 
without hesitation ... he is certainly a 
very capable TA - relatively quiet, but 
dedicated,” said Dr. Tran. 

Bhavesh just started working with 
Dr. Tran this semester. 

Tran notes that “He’s a harsh 


grader... but it shows his deep under- 
standing of the subject.” 

Tran understands the sorrow his 
students feel, and therefore encour- 
aged all his students to go to the me- 
morial service yesterday. He also said 
that heandhis class will prepare cards 


PSS SR A, SAD ei i asl oc Ee 


“He was an excellent 
Student. He was well 
liked, and he worked 
harder than anyone 
else | ever knew. It has 
been very devastating 
to the students in the 


department.’ 


—PROFESSOR TIMOTHY 
WEIGHS 





for Bhavesh’s family. 

Swaminathan Jayaraman was a 
fourth year Ph.D. student working 
on self-propagating exothermic re- 
actions. 

His advisor, Dr. Timothy Weihs 
in the Materials Science and Engi- 


neering Department, praised his work 
and love for life. 

Dr. Weihs said that Swami loved 
paying volleyball and cricket in his 
spare time. His advisors spoke well of 
his work, noting that most people 


work on theoretical or experimental 


work. 
“He could do both ... He was an 


and he worked harder than anyone 


legacy 
lives on 
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| ing a similar program at Hopkins. 
excellent student. He was well liked, | 


else I ever knew. It has been very dev- | 
astating to the students in the depart- | 


ment,” Weihs said. 

Weihs often encouraged Swami to 
take a faculty position after he com- 
pleted his Ph.D. “He had a lot of tal- 
ent.” 

The community feels the loss of 
friends. For example, The Class of 
1999, will be donating the proceeds 
from its upcoming E-level night to a 
fund supporting the families in- 
volved. 

In addition, the other two injured 
inthecrash, both ofwhom were taken 
to Maryland Shock Trauma, will bear 
the pain of having lost three close 
friends. 

Dean Busch-Vishniac related the 
community feelings: “We are 
shocked and saddened by the news 
that three of our students have died 
and two more were injured. I am 
sure that this tragic loss will touch 
everyone on the Homewood cam- 
pus.” 


“He was very willing and excited 
to get a program like this started at 
Hopkins,” Dalrymple said. “He 
helped put together the faculty 
manual over the summer and helped 
identify possible faculty sources. He 
was pivotal in getting this program 


| going for us.” 





The death stunned the students in 
Professor Eckroad’s two sections of 
Technical Communication. 

“It was shocking,” said Nakul 
Kapoor, one of Professor Eckroad’s 
students. “Everybody is really con- 


| fused. He was tough, but he knew 


what he was doing.” 
“Two students came to me and 


| said he was one of the best teachers 


they have had at Hopkins,” said 


| Candice Dalrymple. 


Plans for how the two sections of 


| Technical Communication will fin- 


ish their semester are still being ex- 
plored. 

A memorial service will be held for 
Professor Eckroad today at 4 p.m. at 
the Community United Methodist 
Church in Crofton, Maryland. 


McDermott surprised 
she received award. 


Writing Seminars 
professor beat out 
Tom Wolfe's highly- 
touted book 
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this,” she says. “When I was leaving 
for New York, my husbandasked me, 
‘What’ll you do if you do win?’ to 
which I replied, ‘ll demand a _re- 
count.” 

Despite the overwhelming signifi- 
cance of the win, McDermott still re- 
mains humble. 

“It’s anice bit of notoriety that has 
so far been only positive. However, I 
couldn’t take a lifetime of this,” she 
says. 

“Billy himself is a character who is 
pretty familiar to anyone who knows 
about the Irish extended family,” 
McDermott says of her novel’s main 
character. “He’sa lovable drunk, and 
the story is focused on him, and the 
community which surrounds him. 
They keep him alive with their sup- 
port.” 

Jean McGarry, head of the Writ- 
ing Seminars department at Hopkins 


is thrilled about McDermott’saccom- 
plishment. ae 

“Alice is a first class writer, she 
says. 

When McDermott was trying to 
finish the novel, she received pres- 
sure from her editor to complete the 
book. Apparently, he foresaw its suc- 
cess. 

“I was impressed that the editor of 
the publishing house was that savvy, 
McGarry states. “They were rushing 
her and she was trying to finish it as 
soon as she could. They knew that 
they had something.” 

McGarry also acknowledges the 
effect that McDermott’s award will 
have on the university. 

Due to the recent departures of 
two professors, the Writing Depart- 
ment encountered some negative 
feedback. 

“It was especially pleasant to hear 
this news because we had recently 
lost several faculty members,” 
McGarry says. “It wasbelieved 
that we had lost our writers, when 
here in our midst we had this 
writer.” 

McGarry is happy to maintain the 
department’s reputation. 

“People had the sense, “Who’s 
there now?’ and... we’reall still here,” 
McGarry says. 


Kessler reflects on issues including Hopkins Initiative, grading policy 
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is to insure that responsibility be 
placed as far down in the structure. 
The chairs are really the responsible 
stewards of their departments and 
decisions on faculty, decisions on 
growth will rest first of all in the de- 
partments. Even such issues as advis- 
ing, maintenance and graduate pro- 
grams will be largely returned to the 
departments, where I think that de- 
cision will be made best. Above that, 
I’m building a staff of associate 
deans. Some of them are already in 
place. Again, to lower the level of 
the decision-making process, bring- 
ing it closer to the departments and 





also to free up my time to raise 
money and think about the big is- 
sues. 

N-L: So ultimately the responsi- 
bility falls on each department head, 
and they report to the deans. I guess 
that’s structurally the way it’s sup- 
posed to be. 

HK: It’s supposed to be, but in 
the past the deans made more deci- 
sions 

N-L: And are there specific initia- 
tives set forth for each department? 

HK: I’m in the process, in fact I 
was reading a document at this mo- 
ment, of long-range planning. I can 
give you the documents. I asked the 


Tutorial celebrates 
founder Wickwire 


Former Hopkins 
chaplain began 
the project in 
the1950s 
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children have the opportunity to use 
computers, books and many other 
resources located in the Office of 
Volunteer Services. 

The tutors help the kids in any area 
in which they are lacking in school. 

The children’s playtime includes 
such games as whiffle ball, jumping 
rope, hopscotch, and football. 

Chris Emigholz, an organizer for 
the Tutorial Program, said, “It is the 
single most rewarding thing that I’ve 
done at Hopkins.” Emigholz added 
that, “[he’s] learned more from the 


Tutorial Project than any single class . 


or other experience at this school.” 

The Johns Hopkins Tutorial 
Project was listed as one of President 
George Bush’s “1000 Points of Light” 
when he was in office, and last year 
the project won the Homewood 
Award, which signified it as the best 
student organization on campus. 

The Tutorial Project is one of the 
largest active student groups on cam- 
pus. 114 students, organizers and di- 
rectors commit at least three hours 
per week. 

In addition, tutors claim that it is 
not just the children who learn 
through the project, but the tutors 
also “learn and grow just as much as 
the children,” one tutor said. 

Rebecca Dulaney and Kelley 
Hanley are the two student directors 
forthe program, both putting in many 


Finnegan, both of whom work for the 
Office of Volunteer Services, help 
supervise the Tutorial Project. 
Finnegan, a newcomer to the office 
has been an important asset to the 
Project, having a full-time employee 
give more focus to the Project, lend- 
ing her expertise and teaching expe- 
rience to the children and student 
volunteers. 

A large reception was held to com- 
memorate the 40th Anniversary Cel- 
ebration of the Tutorial Project. In 
attendance were former tutors, di- 
rectors, organizers, and current tu- 
tors and children in the program. 

In addition, community leaders, 
including Mrs. Brody, attended the 
reception. 

The reception especially recog- 
nized former Chaplain Chester 
Wickwire, as well as the many leaders 
who have made the program success- 
ful over the past forty years. 

This semester’s Tutorial Project 
will end with a graduation ceremony 
on December 7th and 8th for the chil- 
dren who are currently participating 
in the program. 

Since this program begins new 
each semester, it is possible for 
Hopkins students to be tutors for next 
semester. Interested students should 
call or drop by the Office of Volun- 
teer Services, located above the Le- 
vering Union desk. 





chairs to consider those issues. One 
of the chairs referred to these as 
“Kessler’s Hundred Questions.” 
Some have responded and again, it 
tells you something about the way I 
would like to operate. I asked the 
chairs to meet with their departments 
to think about these issues, even to go 
on a retreat with their departments. 
Some have already finished that and 
have begun discussion on the issues 
of growth, contraction, merging, 
undergraduate student issues, 
graduate student issues amongst the 
faculty. 

N-L: A kind of a re-evaluation ... 

HK: Of where we want to go in the 
next five years so that I can do some 
figuring out on the big picture. 

N-L: One of your first priorities 
was to finish strong with the Johns 
Hopkins Initiative. What steps have 
you taken already and what goals do 
you... 

HK: You mean the fundraising? 

N-L: Yes, the fundraising. 

HK: I inherited pretty much the 
program thatI’ll follow, which is rais- 
ing money for, first of all, student aid. 
Of course, Michael Bloomberg’s gift 
helped us quite a lot on the under- 
graduate level. There is a graduate 
component in that gift but it is not as 
much as we need, and I am focusing 
on the graduate financial aid. We're 
not quite prepared to announceavery 
large gift for financial for graduate 
students. 

N-L: In what ways are you making 
steps for increased cooperation be- 
tween the different schools? Is there a 
need for interdivisional cooperation? 

HK: I believe absolutely that the 
departments are the locations for the 
best initial decisions. But after that, I 
will create as many incentives as I can 
think of to build cooperative possi- 
bilities. Let me give you an example. 
I’ve released the first three of ten 
Krieger-Eisenhower chairs, which are 
super-professor chairs. Instead ofjust 
doing let’s say, economics you get 
one, sociology you get one. I decided 
to release them in a competitive envi- 
ronment. Each department can gen- 
erate a nominee, a candidate. But 
competitiveness of that candidate will 
depend not on the absolute quality of 
the person, but also on the impor- 
tance of that person in other disci- 
plines. I should also mention that one 
of the criteria in this competitiveness 
is the ability to teach; evidence that 


the person is an effective teacher...So 
both research and teaching are pri- 
mary. That’s just one example. I’ll 
always look for people for appoint- 
ments that would make a difference 
to more than one department. 

To the part about interdivisional 
courses, Ilene Busch-Vishniac and I 
have already talked and are talking 
to each other all the time and are 
looking for ways in which to ratio- 
nalize the relationship between the 
two schools ... I’ve already had a 
meeting with Director Sirota [ofthe 
Peabody Institute], Dean Sommer 
of the School of Public Health. 
We're going to be developing pro- 
grams with that. We'll enhance the 
programs with the School of Medi- 
cine and SAIS. 

N-L: What are some of your aims 
concerning undergraduate research? 
How do you expect to build on it? 

HK: I am going to build very 
strongly on the research nature for 
the undergraduates. It was one of the 
reasons I got involved with the 
intersession decision right away, be- 
cause I think that it was absolutely 
the wrong direction. We should be 
encouraging the students to do in- 
dependent work and to plot their 
own courses of study from the start 
and part of that intersession deci- 
sion involved a cap on research 
...again, we’re a little early. I don’t 
want to announce anything yet, but 
there’s a program in the works that 
will really build on the undergradu- 
ates, on the research nature. It will 
put resources into the research as- 
pects so that students would actu- 
ally have the funds available to con- 
duct research. 

N-L: Andis advising playing a role 
in that then? 

HK: Well, advising is very high on 
my list. As soon as Stephen David 
takes office on December 18, he will 
begin to work with departments along 
with Dr. Roseman’s office to rethink 
the advising system. 

N-L: Recently you’ve heard the 
students voice opinions about the 
grading policy. Howare you going to 
change or not change the policy? 

HK: My ideal solution, and I may 
take steps to try to affect this, would 
be to change the other schools to a 
more rational grading system...I 
don’t call it an inflation. What it is is 
a compacting of grades sort of in a 
range of B plus to A. Therefore, an A 
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minus takes ona value thata B used to 
have and a B plus is what a C used to 
be. That just creates a congestion 
around 3.3 or something and I think 
that it would be better to spread it 
out. That’s my ideal. I think, as dean, 
I have no way, nor do I have any 
inclination to tell the faculty to inflate 
grades. On the other hand, I knowit’s 
a problem for students. I’m working 
with Shawn Ahmad with the student 
government and he’s also working 
with Dean Massa...One thing that we 
may do in the interim is to indicate in 
a cover-letter or on the transcript it- 
self what our gradingis. Ifwe can’t get 
our competitors to change, we might 
create our own grading system. I think 
some schools do, [with a grading sys- 
tem of]1 to 15. And that would atleast 
confuse the issue enough that schools 
and employers would have to look 
carefully atourtranscripts. ButI don’t 
see the easy solution, in terms of just 
to do what other schools do, which is 
to give everyone A’s. 

N-L: How have your interactions 
with the students changed as Dean 
compared to being Chairman of the 
Department of the History of Art? 

HK: Not very much. I’ve always 
had office hours. I still have office 
hours. I have office hours on Tues- 
days from four o’clock until the last 
student is here. And it’s been fine. 
Sometimes I sit here alone. Some- 
times I havealong line. ’m trying not 
to change my relationship with the 
students. The undergraduates are 
easy. The graduate students, I’m hav- 
ingahard time attracting. That I sup- 
pose is the biggest change. 

N-L: Why is that? 

HK: When you're chair of the de- 
partment, you would have the gradu- 
ate students in all the time; They are 
the main focus in a way. They aren’t 
organized quite the same way as the 
undergraduates. They identify more 
with the departments, not the school. 

N-L: What are some of the more 
interesting issues they bring up? Or 
do they just come to chit chat? 

HK: Oh, for a while, it was the 
Beach. Other issues that have been on 
their minds are the computer labs, 
which we’re working on to change 
and there'll be dramatic changes by 
next semester already; the grades is- 
sue, the move to 3505. 


N-L: How did you develop your 
initial interest in art? 

HK: I liked it ... I started out as a 
math major in college and took some 
art history courses and liked it better. 
My generation actually had the pre- 
sumption that anyone could do any- 
thing and to get a job ... there was 
real optimism. So I was lucky, it 
worked out. By the mid 60s, that 
had all changed. But there was a 
window, a shot in the late 50s, early 
’60s where any good student, you 
know, he or she could go out and do 
anything. And so! did. I liked it and 
did it basically, and never regretted 
it. 

N-L: Your interest in art has taken 
you around the world many times, 
and I guess it still might? 

HK: In a funny way, one of the 
reasons I was willing to be dean, was 
that the year before, in’96-’97, I spent 
a year at the Max Planck Institute asa 
visiting professor in Rome. My office 
was at the top of the Spanish Steps, I 
lived in a 16th century palace on the 
Tiber, and I figured it couldn’t get 
any better than that and I probably 
shouldn’t go do something else. No, 
the other thing I feel strongly about, 
which crosses personal and dean-ly 
lines, is I think my generation, which 
had it extremely good, needs to think 
about the next generation, making 
room for the next generation. You 
know, people like me who have really 
done a lot feel like they might try to 
do something else, interested in think- 
ing, but also you know to make way 
for something new. 

N-L: What’s your take on our gen- 
eration then? Is it troubled? 

HK: I don’t knowif] havea global 
opinion. My daughter is 20, almost 
21, so I know your generation fairly 
well. I think it’s splendid. It tends to 
be much more focused, conservative 
in that sense, much less willing to 
experiment in that sense, fixed on 
career goals, especially at Hopkins. 
You may be right, I don’t know. 
People in your generation pursué 
their goals along a single track, and I 
wonder whether in the end ifit’s going 
to have been the right decision because 
a certain breadth will have been useful. 
Especially with the sciences, the best 
way to your goals does not necessarily 
have to be the most direct path. 
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Are you you? Watching typing rhythm 
to keep an eye on computer security 


BY WARREN WILSON 
ASSOCIATED Press 


Inthe days of Morse Code, askilled 
listener could not only decipher the 
dots and dashes as fast as they ar- 
rived, but sometimes could tell who 
the sender was by his 
unique rhythm on the 
code key. 

Today, a Bellevue 
company is applying 
the same idea to com- 
puter security. Net 
Nanny, known so far 
for its Internet filter- 
ing software, is ready- 
ing a product called 
BioPassword that ana- 
lyzes keyboard: pat- 
terns to tell ifit’s really 
you trying to log on to 
that computer, orifan 
impostor has stolen 
your password. 

It isn’t as hard as it 
sounds to pose as 
someone else, partly 


because so many 
people use obvious 
passwords — often, 


the word “password” 
itself, said Tom Yerex, 
head of research and 
development for the project. 

But with BioPassword, even obvi- 
gus words will 
be relatively 
safe, he said, 
because itiden- 
tifies younotby 
the letters you 
typebutbyhow 
you type — 
how long you 
hold each key, 
how quickly 
your fingers 
move between 
keys. 

Net Nanny 
was one of sey- 
eral companies 
demonstrating 
computer- and 
network-security technologies at the 
recent Comdex computer-industry 
trade show in Las Vegas. 

Their presence, and the variety of 
products they offer, reflect a growing 
interest in computer security, driven 











by a variety of factors. 

Underlying them all is a world- 
wide shift from isolated, individual 
computers to computer networks, 
including the Internet, where access 
to one machine can mean access to 


many. 


Electronic com- 
merce further 
raises 


the stakes, as do concerns about po- 
tential litigation and regulation, es- 
pecially in 
the field of 
health 
Crapriey. 
where pri- 
vacy con- 
cerns are 
strong, 
said ana- 
lyst and 
venture 
capitalist 
Dierks a 
Machefsky 
of Odeon 
Capital in 
© Palo Alto, 
m= Calif. 
“That’s 
the kind of concern that will drive a 
company to adopt these technolo- 
gies, some of which aren’t cheap,” 
Machefsky said. 
IriScan of Marlton, N.J., makes a 
device that does just what the com- 


pany ‘s name implies: 

It scans the iris of a user’s eye and 
creates a digital file so detailed that 
the chance of another eye matching it 
is infinitesimally small one in 10 to 
the 78th power, said Jared Kennedy, 
the company’s director of strategic 
development. 

“We have a very, very powerful 
latch” on the network door, Kennedy 
said. 

The system has been in use 
since Aprilona group 
of auto- 


matic teller machines in the United 
Kingdom, he said. 

There, IriScan simply verifies the 
authenticity of the user’s card and 
PIN code. But it can also serve as the 
primary means of identification — 
the user could walk up, glance at the 
scanner and use the machine without 
entering a card or code. 

For now, that kind of use will be 
limited to places like bank branches 
with perhapsa few thousand custom- 
ers, he said. 

Anationwide or global system with 
millions of people to keep on file re- 
quires too much computer power to 
be practical. 

Fingerprints, amainstay ofidenti- 
fication tools for decades, are coming 
into use in the computer world as 
well. 

At Comdex, a Redwood City, Ca- 
lif., company called Digital Persona 
showed off a fingerprint recognition 
system called U.are.U. 

TrueTouch Technologies, based in 
Winter Garden, Fla., announced a 


software system it calls BAAPI for 
(Biometric Authentication Applica- 
tion Program Interface) that works 
with a variety of devices, including 
face and voice recognition as well as 
fingerprint and iris scans. 

It said it is in the process ofadding 
retina and palm-print scans, finger 
geometry and signatures to its array 
of biometric tools. 

Several of the technologies are use- 
ful ina variety of settings. [riScan, for 
example, is considering markets such 
as building security, including jails 
and prisons, where it could help tell 

the prisoners from the 

staff, contract workers 
and visitors, Kennedy 
said. 

Selmi laerelinves 
TrueTouch has devel- 
oped a system it calls 
SPIKE, for Suspect or 
Prisoner Identification 
Key Evaluation, that 
uses face, voice, finger- 

print and other recogni- 
tion tools to help police 
quickly identify people 
they have arrested, even 
if they volunteer no in- 
formation or show a fake 
ID. 

Net Nanny’s 
BioPassword, because it involves a 
keyboard, is aimed at computer net- 
works and electronic commerce ap- 
plications, where it has some distinct 
advantages. 

Entirely software based — saving 
customers the cost of a camera, fin- 
gerprint scanner or some other de- 
vice for each computer— it is de- 
signed for central installation and 
maintenance, so that the network ad- 
ministrator need not visit each indi- 
vidual machine. 

The patented technology can con- 
tinuously monitor a keyboard to 
make sure that an unauthorized user 
has not replaced someone who left 
without logging off. 

Its first product, called 
BioPassword LogOn for Windows 
NT, is now in beta form and sched- 
uled for release early next year. 

Future applications might include 
automobiles, Yerex said, because 
BioPassword can detect ifa person is 
off-kilter somehow — intoxicated on 
drugs or alcohol, for example. 
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Safety at home? 


PILAROBERWETTER 
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oing toschoolin the city, 

we are surrounded by 

elements of obvious en- 

vironmental degrada- 

tion that we expect from 
our urban location. On our way to 
class, we pass overflowing garbage 
cans and litter up and down the side- 
walk. Going back to our dorms or 
apartments, we inhale the fumes from 
the constant flow of traffic down and 
around Charles Street. And as | 
quickly realized my freshman year, 
star-gazing will never happen, as the 
Baltimore night sky is a perpetual 
shade of pink. 

We release a sigh of relief when 
we finally get to class or walk into 
our home. We have left the sights 
and sounds of the polluted city, and, 
we assume, have gotten away from 
the health hazards of this pollution 
as well. However, the indoors is not 
an escape from pollution. Instead, we 
actually come into contact with toxic 
pollutants and radioactive material 
more frequently and in higher doses 
when we are indoors. Indoor envi- 
ronmental hazards come in a variety 
of forms, and being inside does not 
mean that you are being safe. 

Most of us boil water. Occasion- 
ally, some of us wash our clothes. 
And a few of us even shower from 
time to time. Such common activi- 
ties are major sources of exposure 
to chloroform, which is formed 
from the chlorine used to treat the 
water supply that is piped into most 
homes in America. This gas has been 
proven to cause cancer in animals 
subjected to high concentrations, 
and yet this is something that we do 
not even think about when we are 


J 
going through our day to day roy. , 
tines. 

Many people are concerned / 
about the dangers of pesti- 
cides. However, advocates of pestj- 
cide-control have campaigned us. ; 
ing images of pesticide 
contamination where planes dump 5 
gallons of the toxic stuff on mile- » 
long fields or a mother unknow- « 
ingly waters her flower garden with + 
a poisonous substance. Recently, 4 
two studies of indoor air contami- ¥ 
nants done during the late 1980s in +I 
Jacksonville, Florida, and Spring- i 
field, Massachusetts, found thatin- 
door air contained at least five (but 
typically 10 or more) times higher # 
concentrations of pesticides than 1 
outdoor air — and these residues % 
included pesticides approvedonly * 
for outdoor use. Pesticides come 
indoors by people tracking the » 
stuffin on their shoes, or unthink- » 
ingly applying the wrong pesti- “ 
cide to indoor surfaces. The con- % 
taminants persist andaccumulate / 
in the indoor environment, and 
pose serious danger to the occu- 
pants of the buildings. y 

Many houses in suburban % 

America have basements. Many 

apartment buildings in urban ™ 

America have subterranean levels for 0! 

storage or laundry purposes. Such 

spaces are often the sites for radon « 
deposition andaccumulation. Radon «! 
itself is an inert, odorless gas, but it 
produces radioactive progeny, some % 
of which decay byalpha emission with 

very short half-lives. When inhaled, °4 
these progeny give a significant dose »¢ 
to radiosensitive epithelial stem cells '" 
lining the airways, thusincreasingthe '' 
risk of lung cancer. Radon is natu- 

rally occurring, and it seeps into ral 
homes and buildings through cracks “” 
in floors or openings around pipes. 

However, people do not usually take !! 

measures to fix-up their basements, 

and radon continues to be a serious *” 
indoor pollutant. Smt 

Pollution is not always visible, °4 
and often times, the most deadly '"| 
pollutants are not immediately per- 
ceptible to human senses. The '? 
shower that we take in the morning “ 
is potentially more dangerous toour — 
health than the fumes that we » 
breathe on our way to class. And the 
fact that we do not know about the { 
dangers indoors makes them even 
more deadly. 





Maryland to playa 
major role in four 
proposed space 
missions 


Maryland is poised to playa major 
rolein four of five interplanetary space 
missions under final review by NASA. 

If approved as proposed, the mis- 
sions would involve obtaining 
samples of Mars' moons, blasting 
Open a comet, flying instruments to 
Mercury and studying the atmo- 
sphere of Venus. 
~ Two of the projects would be 
handled by Johns Hopkins 
University's Applied Physics Lab in 
Laurel, another by the University of 
Maryland, College Park, and the 
fourth one by Goddard Space Flight 


’ Center in Greenbelt. 


. “Itjust proves Maryland is one of 
the important centers for space re- 
search in the country,” said Joseph 
Veverka, professor of astronomy at 
Cornell University in Ithaca, N.Y. 

The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration is considering 
the five projects for the Discovery 
series of science missions, and is due 
to select one or two finalists by June. 
The selected projects will be funded 
this fiscal year. 

The four Maryland proposals rep- 
resent $926 million in NASA spend- 


“I think what's most remarkable is 
the APL put in only two proposals, 
and they both got selected” for re- 
view, Veverka said, “They did an ex- 
cellent job.” 

Maryland, though a small state, 
has a high concentration of space- 
oriented institutions and contractors, 
noted Ed Weiler, NASA's associate 
director for space science. 

= “It's clear that the space business 
ig critical element in employment 
and the economy of Maryland. It's 
: not quite Silicon Valley, butit's pretty 
high-tech here,” he said. 
~ The four proposed Maryland mis- 
sions are: — 

—Aladdin, a $248 million mission 

to Mars in 2003, proposed by the 
physics lab. isa 
 —MESSENGER, a $279 million 
spacecraft to be built and managed. 


is 
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by the lab, would arrive at Mercury in 
2009. 

—Deep Impact, a $203 million 
proposalto intercept comet P/Tempel 
1, to beled by the University of Mary- 
land. 

—Vesper, a $196 million project 
led by Goddard to orbit Venus. 


USDA lab is federal 
government's 
best-kept secret 


Ever wonder who invented frozen 
orange juice concentrate? Or the pro- 
cess of making Pringles? 

Americans largely credit the mar- 
ket and free enterprise for inventions 
that people have come to take for 
granted. 


But they should perhaps be thank- . 


ing one ofthe government's best-kept 
secrets: Four U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture labs generating research that 
has changed the face of supermarket 
shelves and dinner tables. 

The largest of the four labs is in 
Peoria, where scientists were respon- 
sible for two landmark developments 
in American history: The mass-pro- 
duction of penicillin and the discov- 
ery of the oil and protein properties 
of soybeans. 

The penicillin was needed in 


World War II for the massive casual- . 


ties the Allies knew would come from 
their invasion of Normandy. The dis- 
covery that oil and protein could be 
drawn from the humble soybean 
launched it from a forage food for 
grazing herds to the country's No. 2 
crop. 

Other labs — in New Orleans, 
Philadelphia and Albany, California 
—have invented everyday items from 
instant potatoes to permanent-press 
cotton. 

Inall, the agricultural research arm 
ofthe USDA has registered more than 
1,300 patents for its inventions. In 
1995, the government labs listed 53 
patents, ranking them near some of 
the nation's top research universities, 

But there is a radical difference 
between universities and the USDA 
labs, said Peter Johnsen, director of 
the lab in Peoria, called the National 
Center for Agricultural Utilization 
Research 
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The USDA will only research rec- 
ognized problems, such as dry rot of 
stored potatoes and finding more 
commercial uses for crops. 

Pringles potato chips, for example, 
stem from research the Philadelphia 
lab conducted into the storage and 
taste properties of dehydrated pota- 
toes. 

The technology has to be trans- 
ferred to a company that can take the 
small-scale work done in Peoria's 
93,700-square-foot building and 
manufacture it large-scale. 

“You can do pie-in-the-sky re- 
searchand wait for someone to pickit 
up, but that's not what this lab is 
about,” Johnsen said. 

The Peoria lab currently is devel- 
oping disposable food containers 
made of wheat starch. It's working 
with a Canandaigua, N.Y. company 
that has the license to manufacture 
the containers once the technology is 
refined. 

Science has a prominent but often 
unappreciated role in food and farm- 
ing, Johnsen said. 

“I can give an hour-long lecture 
on the science ina box of Saltines,” he 
said. “The public has no idea what's 
involved, from pricing wheat, to mea- 
suring the attributes of the wheat, 
milling it, making the box, spraying 
the salt, protecting the crackers from 
bugs. There's a tremendous amount 
of science there.” 

Other Peoria inventions include a 
starch material called Super Slurper 
that absorbs 2,000 times its weight in 
water. It's used in diapers, surgical 
dressings and fuel filters. Another, 
xanthan gum, is a thickening agent 
found in nearly every salad dressing. 

Some developments manage to 
grab national attention, like the re- 
cently announced Nutrim, a dietary 
fat substitute that lowers cholesterol. 
It will be the first fake fat marketed as 
“heart healthy.” 

George Inglett is the Peoria scien- 
tist responsible for a generation of fat 
substitutes, including Oatrim, Z-trim 
and Nutrim. Barley or oat-based, they 
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all contain fiber but are made in ways 
that retain creaminess and keep fat- 
like properties in baked foods. 

Inglett said he started developing 
fat substitutes a decade ago after his 
wife suffered a heart attack. But to- 
day, he said, lowering the fat content 
of the average American's diet is a 
national priority. 

“We don't investigate things for 
investigation's sake,” Johnsen said. 
“We're a problem-solving agency.” 


China building laser 
to disable satellites 


A Pentagon study warns that 
China may be developing an anti- 
satellite laser that could disable 
the U.S. military's orbiting recon- 
naissance network, the Los Ange- 
les Times reported today. 

The equipment—possibly de- 
veloped with the help of former 
Soviet scientists—would enable 
China to fire a laser beam hun- 
dreds of miles into space to cripple 
America's fleet of “spies in the 
sky,” the Pentagon said in the re- 
port released earlier this month. 

Hundreds of military satellites 
orbiting Earth give the United 
States and allied forces logistical 
information about enemy troops 
and arms. The satellites also as- 
sist military communications, 
navigation, and other tactical in- 
formation gathering. 

Maj. Mike Birmingham, 
spokesman for the U.S. Space 
Command in Colorado Springs, 
Colo, told the Times that the mili- 
tary is “fully aware that others rec- 
ognize our reliance on space” and 
that it must take precautions “to 
guard against turning our depen- 
dence into a vulnerability.” 

Six years ago, China deter- 
mined that the way to offset the 
United States' upper hand in tech- 
nology was to develop satellite su- 
periority, said John Tkacik, a con- 
sultant to firms on Chinese affairs 


and former U.S. foreign service 
officer. 

“T can't think of any other rea- 
son they'd be doing this,”he said. 

According to Pentagon ana- 
lysts, the Chinese government 
was impressed with the United 
States' use of satellite mapping 
and imaging during the 1991 Per- 
sian Gulf War. 

Any anti-satellite laser the Chi- 
nese may build would probably 
be similar to the so-called Miracl, 
a $1 billion-plus laser the U.S. 
Army has been testing in New 
Mexico. 

The Miracl, an acronym for the 
1980s-vintage Mid-Infrared Ad- 
vanced Chemical Laser, burns 
chemicals and uses mirrors to fo- 
cus a one million-watt energy 
stream into a 6-foot-wide beam. 

The U.S. Space Command says 
military satellites have backup ca- 
pabilities and an adversary would 
have to disable multiple aircraft 
to shut down the armed forces' 
communications and surveillance 
operations. 


Region's old growth 
forests benefit from 
new interest 


Scraggly. Unsightly. Some would 
say ugly. And that's exactly what 
saved the trees that make up the larg- 
est known old-growth forest in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

No one thought the timber was 
worth cutting. 

Today, thelichen-covered birches 
and red oaks that grow there are 
winning new respect as more and 
more ecologists turn their attention 
to saving the few remaining acres of 
untouched forest in New England. 

Scientists consider the newly rec- 
ognized old-growth an important 
find because it provides the chance 
to learn what forests were like before 
Europeans cut them. They also think 
the woods may hold some genetic 
secrets, 

The 200-acre site at the foot of 
Mount Wachusett is a prime benefi- 
ciary of the new interest. 

Having survived more than 200 
years of development in the sur- 
rounding area, the site was set to be 


. . y 
_ vival. The best they have found so far in 


bulldozed before an amateur natu- 
ralist identified it. Now, leading re- 
searcher Robert T. Leverett calls it 
“the discovery of the decade.” 

A far cry from the majestic red 
woods and Douglas firs of the North- { 
west, New England's old growth for- 
ests are harder to identify, more un- 
common and often less appreciated, 
according to forest researchers. 

“Most people have this idea of big, 
cathedral-like trees as the old ones © 
and not these harsh, exposed sites,” — 
Harvard University forest ecologist 
David Orwig told The Boston Globe. 

But at a conference in Petersham 
earlier this month, it was revealed that 
acreage estimates of surviving old- ~ 
growth forests in the region have now ~ 
reached 2 million, roughly double 
previous estimates. 

“Most of us really have a feeling ~ 
somewhere inside of us that these 
placesareimportantandweshouldn't , 
let them slip away,” said Leverett, a 14 
researcher and computer specialist ,, 
in Holyoke who has developed a oy 
knack for finding old-growth forests. 

Until the early 1980s, most re- 
searchers assumed that almost every 
acre of forest east of Oklahoma had _ 4 
been subjected to logging or other 
human disturbance in more than 
three centuries of European settle- ” 
ment. Farming denuded the land- 
Scape In great waves. it 

As a result, except for the 150- 
foot-tall trees in Tennessee's Great 
Smoky National Forest and New — 
York's Adirondack Park, ecologists 
assumed there were few old-growth _ 
forests in the East. . 
_ More are being identified thanks 
in part to the enthusiasm of amateurs 
like University of New Hampshire 
graduate student Christine Goodale, 
who found a stand of never-logged 
trees off Route 16 by reviewing his- 
toric maps. . 

Researchers are busily surveying 
the “new” old forests, but protection 
for themishardtocomeby. __,,' 

Today, Massachusetts hasa policy 
tosave old growth on publicland, but 
other forests have no such protec- 192 
tion. ee 

Fieldbiologistshavenotfoundany — 
animals — such as the spotted owl of ‘sie 
northern California—dependenton _,, 
New England's virgin forests for sut- 


are lichen. 
are several types of rare lichen. a 
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Police using smoke and lasers to track bullets 


pY ROBERT GEHRKE 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


For nearly 100 years, police try- 
ingto reconstruct crime scenes have 
relied on wooden dowels and yards 
of string to trace the path of spent 
bullets. 

Notanymore, though, atleast not 
in West Valley City, where police 
have added a touch of Hollywood 
high tech with disco smoke and la- 
ser beams. 

In the last four months the 
police department has used 
lasers to trace ballistics in 
more than 20 shootings, 
said Lt. Charles Illsley, 
spokesman for the de- 
partment and presi- 
dent of the Interna- 
tional Association for 
Identification. 

“It's quicker, it's 
more convenient. It 
has a little more sex 
appeal,” said Barry 
Fisher, director of 
the Scientific Ser- 
vices Bureau of the 
Los Angeles County 
Sheriffs Department and 
president of the American 
Academy of Forensic Sciences, a 
5,000-member professional organi- 
zation. “What you're using isa high- 
tech way of dealing with a low-tech 
problem.” 

The lasers and expertise have 
come courtesy of Calvin Ostler, a 
former investigator in the Utah 
Medical Examiner's Office with a 
background in forensics and chem- 
istry who is now president of 
LumaChem, a subsidiary of Ostler 
Scientific International. 

With advice from West Valley 
police, Ostler has developed the 
Scene Sweeper, a self-contained fo- 
rensic laser kit specially designed 
for police work. 

Bullets have been tracked with 
lasers for about five years, said 
Fisher, but the practice has been 
limited by a lack of adequate yet 
affordable laser power. 

Ostler's kit can track bullets that 
travel up to 1000 yards. Add a fog 


. machine and bullet trajectories can 
- be photographed and shown to a 


' jury. 


The bottom line for investiga- 
tors, said Illsley, is more accurate 
crime scene reconstructions. “The 





















old technique lacks scientific integ- 
rity,” he said. 

Ostler volunteers his services to 
police departments statewide for a 
simple reason: “I hate criminals. I 
really do. I've seen the (stuff) they 
do and I hate it.” 

He spent three years in the medi- 
cal examiner's office investigating 
some of the state's grisliest crimes 
— the Ogden HiFi Shop murders, 
Arthur Gary Bishop's multiple 
murders of young boys 


and the 





brothers 
slayings in American 
Fork. 

“The ones that go after kids, I 
wantto putthem in jail,” said Ostler. 
“That's the passion that drives me.” 

The most recent and highest- 
profile use of the laser tracers in 
Utah thus far was in the Nov. 7 
driveby shooting that claimed the 
life of 16-year-old Bethany Hyde. 

A week after Hyde's death, po- 
lice propped up six of Ostler's high- 


powered argon lasers at the inter- - 


section where the shooting 
occurred, each beam tracing the 
path of a single bullet. The results 
were eerie. 

The beams painted four dots on 
the car. One beam passed through 
the back window and out the other 
side and pointed police to an im- 
pact mark made by a bullet on a 
curb 100 yards away, Ostler said. 

The last beam went through the 
back door and touched the far pas- 
senger door — the path of the bullet 
doctors took out of the teen-aged 
victim. 






Onthe heels of the publicity gen- 
erated by the Hyde case, other agen- 
cies have contacted Ostler. Next 
week he will set up nine beams in 
Green River to reconstruct the scene 
where Emery County worker 
Charles Watterson was killed by a 
sniper while grading a road. 

Watterson's assailant is believed 
to have fired as many as 25 shots 
from a .22 caliber 
rifle from 
about 80 
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goal is to 

pinpoint bul- 

let trajectories 

and the location of 
the shooter. 

“We pretty much 
have those things,” said 
Guymon, “but this just 

helps build our case 

— to prove we know 

what we think we 

do.” 
© Illsley said that 
® with multiple bul- 
lets the point where the 
beams converge can pinpoint where 
a shooter was standing. Different 
entry angles and paths can indicate 
if either the shooter or the victim 
was moving. That in turn can help 
police determine provocation or 
even motive. 

Illsley said Ostler has spent up 
to 40 hours a week doing crime 
reconstruction with West Valley 
police. 

Ostler Scientific International, 
the company that pays his bills, 
develops lasers for a variety of 
medical uses and does some de- 
velopment for laser shows. 

“It's all getting the technology 
out there and seeing if we can help 
get some of these guys put behind 
bars where they need to be,” said 
Clark Cannon, a member of the 
board of directors and part owner 
of OSI. 

Laser technology at crime scenes 
is not new. It was first used to illu- 


iDrink, the drink mixing website 


MICHAELLAI 
WEBSITE OF THE 
WEEK 


his week marks the last 
web site of the week for 
1998. Between now and 
the next edition of the 
News-Letter, many of us 


will celebrate Christmas, New Years 


and birthdays of close friends turn- 
ing 21. So I thought it would be ap- 
propriate to have iDrink be the web 
site of the week. 

So Christmas comes along and 
you are throwing a party. What 
should you have people drink? Egg- 
nog, of course! But who knows how 
to make eggnog, I know! don't. So 
what do you do! You boot up your 
computer and go to http:// 
www.idrink.com. 

After entering the site, you can 
choose between having the alcohol 
on or off. Now you tell me, what's a 
Christmas party like without alco- 
hol? (Reminder: It is illegal to drink 
under the age of 21) Click on the 
search button and type in eggnog. 
Close your eyes and count to 3 and 
bam, 11 versions of eggnog show 
up: Baltimore Eggnog, Grandma's 
Swingin’ Eggnog, Port Wine Egg- 
nog, etc. 

Since we are members of the Bal- 
timore community, I think it is ap- 


of it, you get very drunk. My 
roommates and I made Jello Shots 
from the instructions given at the 
site once. I was really impressed 
— they were pretty good, buta bit 
strong. (Of course no one was 
under 21.) One word of advice: 
Follow the instructions, do NOT 
double the vodka. 

One of the best features of the 
site is the ability to enter a list of all 
the ingredients you have on hand 
and then have the site search for all 
the drinks that can be made. The 
site currently has a total of 164 in- 


gredients you can enter from, and 
the database has 5601 alcoholic and 
non-alcoholic drinks. It is a great 
feature for parties with lots of mixed 
drinks. 

Even the non-alcoholic drinks 
recipes are pretty good. According 
to the site, Virgin Strawberry 
Colada, Orange Julius are the most 
popular drinks (they both have 100 
percent approval rating). 

So the next time you have a party, 
don't forget to keep connected to the 
net and keep iDrink bookmarked for 
easy referencing. 


minate finger prints in 1976. Since 
then forensic scientists have found 
that different wavelengths can make 
fingerprints, bone and teeth chips 
and body fluids literally glow in the 
dark. 

Blood and bruises below the skin 
will absorb the color and appear 
dark under the light. Pointing a la- 
ser across a flat surface causes even 
minor indentations, like writing on 
a note pad, filed-down serial num- 
bers and footprints in dust, to casta 
visible shadow. 

Lasers have been used to search 
out Nazi refugees and help appre- 
hend serial killer Richard Ramirez, 
the so-called Night Stalker. 

It was that kind of detective work 
that Illsley — using Ostler's lasers 
— was performing inside the truck 
of James Pinder, a Duchesne 
rancher charged with the murders 
of a couple on his ranch. 

“It's totally amazing,” said 
Duchesne County Sheriff Ralph 
Stansfield. “If it does what we think 
it's done for us... then it's done usa 
heck of a job.” 

Stansfield said investigators be- 
lieve Ostler's lasers located some fi- 
bers and fingerprints that could be 
relevant to the case, but the find- 
ings must be verified. 

Ostler said the FBI and other law 
enforcement agencies are interested 
in buying his $10,000 forensic la- 
sers. The kit is stronger than laser 
pointers used by some agencies, and 
the Scene Sweeper is also strong 
enough to detect prints, fluids and 
fibers. 

The idea for adding ballistics 
capability to the Scene Sweeper 
came to Ostler one night as he was 
in bed with his wife watching a 
television documentary on the 
shooting of a man during a back- 
yard barbecue. 

The investigators in that case 
used 300 yards of string to roughly 
pin down where the shot had been 
fired. A laser like the one Ostler was 
developing at the time could have 
reconstructed the scene in minutes 
and much more accurately, he said. 

The next step for Ostler is to open 
a garage where any police agency 
can bring cars used in crimes so 
they can be swept for evidence. 

“You cannot commit a crime 
without leaving evidence, and with 
this,” Ostler said, “we're going to 
find it.” 








Saving Yiddish 


BY TRUDY TYNAN 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Armedwithlittlemorethanacarton of 
discarded books and a dream, Aaron 
Lansky was a 23-year-old graduate stu- 
dent when he set about saving the rem- 
nants of Yiddish literature. 

Nearly 20 years and 1.5 million vol- 
umes later, he is about to give it a perma- 
nent home in cyberspace. 

Starting in January, the National Yid- 
dish Book Center Lansky created will be- 
gin a two-year, $2.2 million project to 
digitize the 35,000 or so titles in the litera- 
ture. Once the books are scanned into 
computers, libraries and individuals will 
be able to order copies from an Internet 
web site. New books then will be printed 
electronically on acid-free paper with a 
soft-cover binding. 

The cost of production, excluding the 
scanning, is about $6 per book, he said. 
The printing time: 30 seconds per book. 

“Thatmeanswecan sell themata price 
that anyone — not just scholars — can 
afford,” Lansky said. “It is the fulfillment 
ofa dream.” 

Less than a year after he began check- 
ing out scanning processes, Lansky has 
raised half of the money needed to com- 
plete the project. A $500,000 gift arrived 
recentlyfrom filmmaker Steven Spielberg, 
after whom the digital library will be 
named. 

“Yiddish willbe the firstliteraturetobe 
100 percent digitized,” Lansky said. “Tt 
will pave the way. But as this technology 
emerges it is going to revolutionize all 
small press printing.” 

Thetechnologicaladvancesthatmake 
the project possible have come just in the 
nick of time, he said. 

“This is all crumbling around us,” 
Lansky said, waving his hands at the 
center's library and cultural center on the 
campus of Hampshire College. “In 50 
years, all these books will be gone.” 

The problem, he explained, is that the 
first Yiddish books appeared in the 1850s, 
andall were printed on acidic paper thatis 
now decomposing. 

That wasn't the only problem the cen- 
ter faced. 

Even though books are still coming in 
ata rate of 1,000 per week, only a handful 
of copies and, in some cases, a single copy 
of some rarer volumes survive. 

“You would think with 1.5 million 
booksitwouldbeenoughalready,” Lansky 
said. “But just think of the cultural crisis if 
only three copies of Dickens existed in the 
whole world.” 


The only thing 
better than an iMac: 
An iMac for less than 


When he started his quest — out of 
frustration at a struggle to find a book he 
needed for a class at the University of 
Toronto — barely a half-dozen libraries 
in North America had Yiddish books. 
Scholars estimated that no more than 
70,000 books had survived. 

Once he began amassing books that 
had survived the ravages of Hitler and 
Stalin and the disdain of a younger gen- 
eration that did not read Yiddish, Lansky 

andistributing extracopiestolibraries 
around theworld. Now Lansky hasestab- 
lished collections at more than 400 librar- 
ies in 20 countries from Japan to Jerusa- 
lem. Andas interest rises in the literature, 
moreandmorelibrariesareclamoringfor 
books, he said. 

Because the scanning process, devel- 
opedby the Danka Inc.,a Kodak spin-off, 
now requires the spines to be cut off the 
books, initially only those volumes with 
multiple copies will be scanned. 

“In two years we may have a better 
way,” he said. “Still, we are destroying a 
book so it will live forever.” 

It is, Lansky admits, something of a 
vindication to be able to hold a newly 
printed book in the 1,000-year-old Ger- 
maniclanguage that gave rise tothe works 
ofhumoristSholem Aleichem, Nobel Prize 
winner Isaac Bashevis Singer, and other 
Yiddish writers of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. 

“Weneverwanted thistobea'genizah' 
— a storehouse of dead books,” he said, 
referring to the center. “But by making 
Yiddish literature accessible to the world 
we will ensure its future.” 

“When I was 23 years old everyone 
told me I was too late,” Lansky recalled. 
Fewer than one percent of Jews still read 
Yiddish. 

Still, he said, it may have been just the 
right time as a new generation of young 
people became interested in Yiddish cul- 
ture and literature through college and 
other classes. 

In 1980 Lansky and a group of friend 
began their search in theold Jewish neigh- 
borhoods of New York and Toronto. 
Some books were lovingly presented one 
book at a time over a cup of tea. Others, 
discarded by children and grandchildren 
who did not read Yiddish, were literally 
snatched from the trash as garbage trucks 
approached. After one midnight phone 
callfrom New York City, they pulled8,000 
books from a dumpster on 16th Street. 

“Each box is a treasure. You never 
know what you will find when you open 
them,” Lanskysaid.“Andnow, allofthese 
books will be available to the world.” 


__ The most popular drink on the 
Site is Jello Shots. You know the 


“i oe at good (especially the red 


propriate to try some Baltimore 
Eggnog. Upon clicking on the link, 
you reach a page with all the infor- 
Mation you need to make Baltimore 
Eggnog. The site even gives me the 
approval of the drink based on other 
Visitors of the web site 

According to the page, you need: 

1.0 oz. brandy 





CREENSH a 
Practical research. When you just need to drink but you 
know what, visit http://www.idrink.com for enlightenment. 


h, INSTRUCTOR-BASED, 


1.0 whole eggs 

0.75 cup of milk he JOHNS HOPKINS _ df 
1.0 oz. Jamaica rum P< 

1.0 tsp. powdered sugar UNIVERSITY. We offer HIGH VALUE 

1.0 oz. triple sec , 


The instructions instruct to Low cost! 
"shake all ingredients well with 

_ tacked ice and strain into a collins 
glass. Sprinkle nutmeg on top and 
Serve," 


Now isn't this easy. 


Tuesdays & Thursdays 
February 2—April 8, 1999 
6:00-9:00 p.m. 


410-455-2746. 


- Stuff that jiggles when you touch 


The course includes fifty-four hours of in-class 
instruction and materials at a very low cost. 


) and after consuming a lot 
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Apple* Computer couldn't make iMac” any easier to set up or use. So they made it easier to buy. 
Now, if you’re a student, you can get an iMac for less than $29.99 per month’ with the first payment not due 
for 120 days. For about what you'd spend on a few pizzas, you can have a superfast 
computer that can get you onto the internet in 10 minutes right out of the box. You also get a 
coupon book worth $2,000 in possible additional savings, for software, games and accessories. 











Order directly from 
the Apple Store™ for Education 
at www.apple.com/education/store 
or call 1-800-877-4433 


Authorized Reseller 
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EDITORIALS 


Find time during college to help 
others through volunteerism 


The 40th anniversary of the Hopkins 
Tutorial Project commemorates its great 
success in providing rewarding experi- 
ences to both the community children 
and Hopkins students involved. It high- 
lights some of the great benefits of volun- 
teer programsand of volunteerism — one 
being that such programs as the Tutorial 
Project allow college students to gain ex- 
perience and learn and make a difference 
at the same time. 

The formative college years can too 
readily be the years of “becoming” and 
“getting there; of preparing to enter the 
job market or professional school, of hit- 
ting those books and beefing up the re- 
sumes to get to the next stage in our lives. 
It can be too easily overlooked that the 
college students can actually do some- 
thing now. And there are many opportu- 


nities available to the students who are 
interested in taking action in efforts to make 
a positive impact on the Hopkins commu- 
nity as well as the surrounding communi- 
ties. 

To put it another way, the formative 
college years can be enriched by such vol- 
unteering experiences as tutoring a sec- 
ond grade student with the Tutorial 
Project. 

The fact that the Tutorial Project has 
developed to be one of the largest organi- 
zations of Hopkins shows that some 
Hopkins students do realize and opt to 
make volunteering a part of the college 
career. 

What is also clear is that the Tutorial 
Project is here to stay and will continue to 
bridge Hopkins students and Baltimore 
City children. 


Awareness must lead to involvement 


Recent student initiatives have worked 
to dispel complaints about the apathetic 
nature of the Hopkins community. Many 
of these events have specifically promoted 
the idea of awareness, encouraging stu- 
dents to understand and accept individu- 
als from other cultural, economic, and 
social backgrounds. 

For example, CultureFest included pro- 
grams introducing students to various eth- 
nicand religious groups. Hunger and Pov- 
erty Awareness Week compelled students 
to think about less fortunate individuals. 
Similarly, Boxfam asked us to briefly ex- 
perience life on the street to gaina sense of 
empathy for those who are homeless daily. 


In these events, awareness has been pre- 
sented as the opposite of apathy. In reality, 
however, awareness is only the first step in 
defeating apathy. The ultimate goal should 
be not only to achieve awareness, but in- 
volvement as well. 

While awareness may lead to a greater 
appreciation of our differences, involve- 
ment is the more effective means for over- 
coming these differences. 

Involvement consists of real sacrifice. It 
is a concerted effort which results in 
measureable gains in any issue or activity. 
Itis through involvement that students may 
truly feel their individual importance in 
the community. 


Death penalty as retribution just 
for heinous, geet Nae crimes 


yrone Gilliam is dead. Ex- 

ecuted for the murder of 

Christine Doerfler. Less 

than a week beforehand, 

two hundred gathered to 
hear Tyrone X. Gilliam speak from 
death row. Dozens sat in vigil pro- 
testing for his life. Voices cried out 
yearning for the preservation of 
Gilliam. “He’s innocent,” they plead. 
“He’s black,” they cry. 

Didanyonelisten? No. Nor should 
they have. 

Two people witnessed Gilliam bru- 
tally execute a young woman. “I’m 
innocent, I’m frightened,” she 
pleaded. Her family sits in mourning 
begging for their daughter to come 





EDWARDWIPPER 


In the course of discussions this 
week, I’ve heard other suggestions. 
Charlie Daniels, the country singer 
suggests taking murderers out to a 
swamp, tying them to a tree stump 
and letting the bugs, the rattlers, and 
the alligators do the rest. I suppose 
this would at least spare them the 
confidence in a guaranteed peaceful 
death. 

Aclose friend, David Sterling, sug- 
gested that “we use them for spare 
parts.” After all, they may be despi- 
cable but their organs work just fine. 

“But just listen to their voices, 
they’re people. Talk to them live from 
death row, develop arelationship with 
them.” I wish Gilliam might have 








home. Wasanyonelistening to Chris- 
tine Doerfler? Yes. Gilliam was. He 
shot her anyway. Can anyone fulfill 
the desperate wishes of her grieving 
parents to have her back? I suppose 
Gilliam rendered the point moot. 
As Amnesty International and the 
anti-death penalty fanatics! levy accu- 
sations at the criminal justice system 
charging them with the systematic 
_ execution of a race of young black 
men, I can only listen in bewilder- 
ment. The government is on no such 
plan to eliminate any race from the 
faceofthe earth. Ifonly it were. There 
isa prescient need to exterminate the 
parasitic race of murderers teeming 
throughout our prisons and neigh- 
borhoods. There isan overabundance 
of innocent blood flowing through 
streets of our country while their 
murderers walk pee the gift 
would deny others. 
iy? ee two creatures spoke 
ay night at Johns Hopkins, 
‘more just and useful 
ipa of those like Gilliam — 
| dolls I bare 5 that in fact 











SECOND THOUGHTS 


from the long process of appeals that 
delays the execution of the sentence 
for a decade. In addition, the private 





Can anyone fulfill the 
wishes of her grieving 
parents, to have her 
back? | suppose 
Gilliam rendered the 
point moot. 





and humane nature of executions do 
not afford this punishment due pub- 
licity. For those who seek to make 
Gilliam’s death more public, his ex- 
ecution should be performed on a 


- public street in an area of high crime - 


to sufficiently demonstrate to feroc- 
ity ofthecrime perpetrated by Gilliam — 
| the consequences that anyone — 


a Oe dak Ragman 


taken the time to cultivate a similar 
relationship with Ms. Doerfler before 
he executed her. What goes around 
comesaround. I do regret thatI didn’t 
ask him if he felt powerful as she 
begged for her life and he pulled the 
trigger regardless. 

I wonder, was it stimulating? Did 
it make him more of a man? If the 
government were taking his life for 
PCP rather than justice would he be 
consoled? What criminals say in des- 
peration, law enforcement officials 
say in sarcasm, “Everyone in jail is 
innocent. Nobody did it.” They were 
all duped by the criminal justice sys- 
tem and all juries suffer from mali- 
cious prosecutors (like Mayor 
Schmoke, a contention made at 
Wednesday’s meeting) who conceal 
evidence and conspire to exterminate 
young blacks to advance their politi- 
cal careers. In the meantime her fa- 
ther, mother, and sisters all weep for 
the girl they called the pink rose. Un- 
til we find the spaceship Doerfler’s 
murderer flew away on, we'lljust have 


to permanently keep G 


% ° 
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Some reflections on first semester 3 


Or: how pass/fail can teach a freshman some life lessons 


ell, boys and girls, 
it has finally hap- 
pened. We’ve (al- 
most!) made it 
through first se- 
mester. And that being the case, I’ve 
decided, in the grand tradition ofboth 
Robert Fulghum and Internet for- 
wards, I would like to present to you: 

All I Really Need to Know I 
Learned From First Semester. 

1. You will never feel full no 
matter how much cafeteria food you 
eat. 

I’ve grown to believe that this is 
actually a law of nature that no one 
tells you. Nothing at school will ever 
compare to what food used to taste 
like athomeand cafeteria food most 
certainly does not help. But it does 
actually lead to a number of other 
things. For one, Royal Farms food, 
no matter what it is, actually tastes 
good by comparison (especially at 
three in the morning when you are 
up avoiding homework.) More im- 
portantly, however, it is an ex- 
tremely good excuse for wandering 
off campus and going out to eat. 

2. No matter what time you go 
to sleep the night before or what 
time you set your alarm for in the 
morning, you will always wake up 
exactly three minutes after your first 
class starts. 

This is just a fact of life, in my 
humble opinion. Most of it, how- 
ever, seems to be caused by the fact 
that in college, you really don’t 
sleep. 

There is way to much going on 
for that. And when you do sleep, 
every so often, your body just wants 
to keep on sleeping, even if it in- 
volves restfully slumbering through 
your English class, or maybe your 
Chemistry Lab, or possibly Philoso- 


AARONGLAZER 
OUTSIDE THE Box 


phy section, or even all three. But 
you knowsomething? It’s well worth 
it. 

3. However much you say you 
are going to go to the library and get 
working on that paper, it almost 
never happens until you are forced 
to do it by an impending deadline. 

Okay. I realize that, in reality, 
most of the Hopkins community 
(besides me) probably isn’t like this. 
But in reality, there is a slightly 
larger concept here at work. There’s 
always time to do everything you 
need to do and everything you want 
LINE DETER IEE 


College is about a 
heck of a lot more 
than classes, and your 
first semester was 
designed for you to 
discover that. 





to do. Never put off having fun just 
to get a head start on a paper. You 
never know who you might meet or 
what might happen. Although it is 
nice to be done with your paper a 
week in advance, it’s just as well 
worth it to put it off a couple of 
extra days and go out and have fun. 

4. It’s all pass/fail. 

Contrary to popular belief, there 
was some method to the rambling 


you’ve just sat through, and this is 
it. First semester was, for most of 
us, pass/fail, which meant that if you 
managed to pull a C- in a class, you 
passed, and that wasall that mattered. 
So I wanted to say I hoped you’ve 
enjoyed it so far. College is about a 
heck of a lot more than classes, and 
your first semester was designed for 
you to discover that. Classroom learn- 
ing is great, that’s part of the reason 
you're here. I stress that it is part of 
the reason you’rehere. The other part 
is to get out and experience the world: 
New found freedom, the opportunity 
to come home whenever you want to 
at night, the ability to meet new people 
with interest similar to you (or better 
yet, those people who are totally dif- 
ferent from you). You learn just ag 
much from the person you share a 
dorm room with, or your neighbors 
down the hall, or that senior in your 
Spanish class that befriended you, as: 
you do from the classes themselves." 

A degree from The Johns Hopkins 
University will most certainly get you! 
places in the outside world. But with’ 
that degree, you must bring an edu!! 
cation. That education is not only 
one gotten from the classes you’vé 
taken, but the people you’ve met, thé 
things you’ve experienced, the lifé 
you've lived. So I hope you enjoyed! 
your first semester, where it was al 
pass/fail, and I urge you not to forget 
that college isn’t just about classes 
and schoolwork. It’s aboutalot more. 
So next semester, when you start 
stressing about grades, remember to 
take some time out go out to dinner 
with friends, attend a show or acon; 
cert, takea walk down by Mt. Vernon, 
or even think about volunteering at 
an AIDS clinic or school. Be sure to 
learn and never forget that you learn 
from everything you do. 





LETTERSTOTHEEDITOR 


Advising system 
waiting to be 
used by students 


To the Editors, 


Iwas disappointed, and quite frankly 
offended, to read Arvind Bakhru’s No- 
vember 19 editorial explaining the 
changes he wishes to see instituted in 
the current system of faculty advisors. 
Mr. Bakhru enumerates legitimate 
shortfalls in the system which culmi- 
nate in the point that students and their 
faculty advisors do not interact to a 
high enough degree. Mr. Bakhru sug- 
gests as a remedy an elaborate exten- 
sion of current advising protocal to in- 
clude no less than a weekly meeting 
between student and advisor. 

Considering how accurately Mr. 
Bakrhu pins down thesuperficial prob- 
lems of faculty advising (infrequent 
meetings, lack of student recognition), 
I find it almost laughable that he re- 
mains oblivious to the underlying na- 
ture of the problem. Advising begins 
with the student, not the rulebook. The 
campus-wide, perhaps even nation- 
wide, trend of assigning blame to any- 
one but oneself reaches a new height 
with the notion that greater student- 
faculty interaction requires weekly 
meetings. Overlooking the logistical 
impossibilities of such an idea, the un- 
derlying premise is still flawed. 

Students who feel cheated by the 
systemarenotcoincidentally those who 
lack the initiative to seek out their fac- 
ulty advisors, and/or other members of 
their department. 

Take as an example my discovery 


that my assigned faculty advisor was _ 


rather uninformed about internship 
opportunities in the field I wish to pur- 
sue. (Asa note, this was no fault of her 
own, but merely a consequence of she 
and I concentrating in two very differ- 


Gilliam from | ent branches of the same field.) 
. creme 


Since she could not tell me about 
ae a 


burgersata local fast food joint over the 
summer? Of course not. I asked her 
who else in the department I should 
speak with, and these leads led me to 
the information I needed. 

But what about the extreme case? 
What about the faculty advisor that 
won’t return calls and doesn’t reliably 
hold office hours? To the unlucky stu- 
dent-recipient of thatadvisorI say, take 


it in stride as a exercise in dealing with’ 
life. Go to your department chair, ask 
around and find more receptive advi- 
sors, approach your professors for ad- 
vice. Take the initiative. Learn to deal 
with people who don’t spoon feed ie 
It’s good practice. 


Sincerely, 
Barbara Kiviat a 
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Legislation against gun 
make them liable isa farce 


he most recent nail in the 
coffin of personal respon- 
sibility was hammered in 
by, ironically, the tobacco 
industry. Scorningacom- 
pletely untouched history oflegal vic- 
tories, Big Tobacco decided to giveinto 
public sentiment and sign a settlement 
with a coalition of states, paying out 
untold billions in “damages” caused by 
their products. If they had taken their 
case to court, like they always have in 
the past, the industry would have al- 
most certainly won. Instead, by set- 
tling, the tobacco industry sent a viru- 
lent(but popular) message to the public: 
That their “victims” were not account- 
able for the choices they made, that 
cigarettes essentially smoke themselves, 
and that the manufacturer should thus 
be held liable for any injuries caused, 
and pay compensation accordingly. 
Since the tobacco industry is so reviled, 
few critics bothered to point out just 
how foolish this idea is. Now, it may be 
too late. The collective consciousness 
of the public has begun to shift, and 
already the selfsame argument used 
against the tobacco industry is being 
leveled at another unpopular group: 
gun manufacturers. 

The latest version of the argument 
goessomethinglike this: Even thougha 
person who fires a weapon tradition- 
ally would be liable for the damage 
caused by it, the damage would not 
have been able to occur without the 
weapon. Thus, the manufacturer of the 
weapon is either wholly responsible for 
the damage, or at least shares in the 
blame. Naturally, this is silly, as the 
manufacturer has no control over the 
weapon, or any active will as to its use. 
Being an inanimate object, a gun can- 
not be held responsible. As it does not 
own or control its products once they 
have been sold, the manufacturer can- 
notbeheld responsible. However, when 
tragedy strikes, such as when a child is 
killed and a gun is involved, the public 
often demands that someone, anyone, 
be held accountable. The fact that the 


_ gun companies are rich and are a face- 
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ALEXGIANTURCO 
INSIGHTS 


less corporation makes them a natural 
target for this sort of blame — seeking, 
regardless of their actual culpability. 

Just within the last two weeks there 
has been a surge in the number of ar- 
ticles suggesting that the gun industry 
should be held liable for the damages 
caused by their products, just like the 
tobaccoindustry. Already, Timemaga- 
zineand the Baltimore Sunhave printed 
such stories, all packed with the incen- 
diary rhetoric which signals the begin- 
ning ofa cultural movement. Guns are 
dangerous, it is said, just like cigarettes 
are dangerous. Why not stick it to the 
industry for the pain and suffering their 
products cause? 

To blame is one of the most deep- 
seated human needs, only surpassed 
perhaps by the need to breed and the 
need to complain. Unfortunately, to 
extend blame for a person’s actions to 
others who are not directly responsible 
for those actions violates our most sa- 
cred principles of justice. And, given 
that this country at least pays lip service 
to the idea that all persons are treated 
equally and fairly, unjustly screwing 
gun manufacturers is flagrantly hypo- 
critical, not even mentioning the fear- 
some legal precedent it would set. 

Also, within our legal system, the 
principle of compensation for dam- 
ages asitrelates to corporations usually 


_ Troubles with tipping 


The empty social ritual is an annoyance 


oes anyone here know 
what fifteen percent of 
$56.37 is? My friend 
Adam wondered as he 

. thumbed through his 
wallet. 

“Wait asecond...don’t you take it 
off the total before tax?” said Jen. 

“Give her twenty percent. She’s 
totally hot!” Jim said excitedly. 

_ “Shut it,” said Becky, Jim’s girl- 
friend. “And stiff her. She did a hor- 
tible job.” 

The conversation over what we 
were going to tip the waitress contin- 
ued like this for several minutes. 
While everyone talked, I was think- 
ing. What was the deal with tipping 
anyway? Why do we do it? 

The origin of tipping seems to be 
lost in the annals of anthropological 
history forever, so we can look only 
to the present day for an explanation. 
Here are some possible reasons for 
tips: 
| 1.We tip waiters and waitresses 
because they’re providing us with a 
Service. 

_ But what about everyone else who 
provides us with a service? But do we 
tip the guy at a sporting goods store 
after he helps us find the right pair of 
Nikes? Do we tip the bagger at 
Superfresh when he does a bang-up 
job making sure the two liter bottle of 
Coke isn’t bagged on top of the ba- 


f 


nanas? Do we tip the dancer at Mel’s. 


Up All Night Club when 
she...uhh.. forget that one. ts 
_ Ingeneral, we do not tip anyonein 
a service industry for performing 
something that is considered part of 
their job. Service is almost invariably 
included in the prices of what we buy. 
But not at restaurants for some odd 


. Biaerenesaianty yi et 


second possible reason for tip- 


2.We tip waiters and waitresses 
se they make below minimum 


ticize the institution of tipping. If 
is true (which for some reason I 
it is), then it is a horrible dis- 
‘0 both the employees and the 


and the owners are reap- 


DANIELROHR 
Let IT RAIN 


As a result, owners have less ex- 
penses and more profits — a deal 
almost unheard ofin capitalism. Who 
could ask for anything more? 

3.We tip waiters and waitresses 
because they work in a commission 
based industry. 

This is the most absurd reason of 
all, but I’ve heard it a lot. Apparently, 
some people believe that waiters and 
waitresses perform a very important 
duty in selling the items to the cus- 
tomer. 

Car salesmen, maybe. Waiters and 
waitresses, no. I am in no way in- 
clined to spend more money simply 
because I have a friendly waiter or 
waitress. We hear things about great 
salesmen selling ice to Eskimos. This 
doesn’t apply to the table-waiting in- 


AER LS LT EN 
Like in all other service 


industries, the cost of 
labor should be fitted 
by the employer, not 
the customer. 





dustry. 

Idoubtsomelactoseintolerant guy 
is going to spring for an extra-large 
chocolate milk shake after an eloquent 
pitch by his waitress. Maybe “the sell” 
plays a very important role at Hoot- 
ers, but definitely no where else. 

So why do we bother fulfilling this 
empty social ritual? Because it’s be- 
come an obligation to do so. That 
obligation has got to go. 

Waiting tables is no different from 
working the cash register or helping 
customers pick out apparel. The skills 
are the same, and for all intensive 

ses, the jobs are the same as 
Frell Like in all other service indus- 
tries, the cost oflabor should be fitted 
by the employer, not the customer. 

This is of course not to say that we 
should forgo tipping altogether. Per- 
haps, in this dateless world we know 
as Johns Hopkins, we could all take 


~ some advice from my friend Jim and 


slip a pretty waitress (or hottie waiter 
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Religious proselytizing has 
no place on Hopkins campus 


makers 


only applies in cases where a company 
makes and markets a defective prod- 
uct, and damage is caused as a result of 
that defect. If a gun had misfired and 
exploded in the hands of its owner, 
then the manufacturer would certainly 
be liable for the damages caused, as- 
suming that the misfire was a result of 
poor design or negligence on the part of 
the company. In contrast, the injuries 
caused by firearms are an extension of 
the intent of the user, who uses the 
firearm asa tool, and so all the account- 
ability lies on the owner, not the com- 
pany who made the weapon. Attempt- 
ing to change the laws of corporate 
liability would be a legal nightmare. If 
the precedent were set that a company 
wasresponsibleforany damages caused 
byits products, gettinghit overthehead 
with a banana would be reason enough 
to sue Chiquita for compensation. 
While the idea seems civilized on face 
value, making gun companiesliable for 
their product’s abuses would have little 
beneficial effect. It certainly wouldn’t 
keep children from getting shot. Al- 
ready there are smart guns on the mar- 
ket, which can only be fired by their 
authorized owners. Ifa parentis foolish 
enough toallowtheir children access to 
firearms, let them bear responsibility 
for their children’s actions, as itis in the 
present system. Additionally, attempt- 
ing to somehow add blame on to the 
manufacturer shifts culpability away 
from those who should truly be held 
accountable for their negligence. If we 
are to keep with our judicial traditions 
of fairness and personal responsibility, 
such a plan should never be passed. 
However, given the current political 
climate, it wouldn’t be much of a sur- 
prise. 


ver the past few weeks, 
throughout the head- 
lines of international 
newspapers and hu- 
man rights leaflets, the 
name Augusto Pinochet was heard. 
Former dictator of Chile, Gen. 
Augusto Pinochet, a current Senator 
for life member of the Chilean gov- 
ernment was arrested in England 
about a month ago. More impor- 
tantly, the nation of Spain wants En- 
gland to extradite Senor Pinochet, and 
for him to be tried in Spain for certain 
crimes. The extradition of Gen. 


_ Pinochet must not take place, and 


severe repercussions will come about 
in a result if it goes through. 

One major problem with Spain 
going over its territory, and seeking 
the extradition of Gen. Pinochet is 
with what we call international law. 
How much power should a judge 
within a country, and in this in- 
stance Spain, have in transcending 
national borders? After all, it should 
be troubling to think that someone 
like a Spanish judge should have 
the power to overstep national 
boundaries. Many different sce- 
narios can develop from a position 
like this one. There will be much 





here I was, calmly eating 
dinner with some friends, 
when I noticeda strangely 
out of place septet mak- 
ing their way through the 
crowd around the wok station in Ter- 
race, They carried no trays, they were 
headed for no particular table, and 
they seemed to be moving as a single 
entity. It was strange, no doubt, but 
this is college, and people do strange 
things here. For all I knew, it was 
some bizarre Communist protest. 

Only two minutes later, when I 
heard their voices united in a med- 
ley of songs in praise of Jesus did I 
understand. They had come to pros- 
elytize. 

Yes, suddenly, my curly fries and 
mint chocolate chip ice cream were 
to take on a whole new meaning for 
I chewed them to tunes in the name 
of God. My complaint is not with 
song in the dining hall, especially 
not with well written, well harmo- 
nized songs. My complain t is with 
the words of the songs, the message 
they were attempting to convey, and 
the locale in which they were at- 
tempting to convey it. Though Ter- 
race Court is a public place, it is a 
place that the student population is 
confined to in order to eat, and 
therefore, justice to all requires the 
environment be free of any un- 
wanted messages. That was com- 
pletely disrespected. I do not know 
which particular group was respon- 
sible for the events of that night. 
That is irrelevant. Nor is the rela- 
tion between my own beliefs and 
those expressed relevant. The core 


JEFFREYSHIU 
THE VOICE 


chaos and confusion over where the 
line will be drawn for extradition 
and diplomatic immunity. Will 
Spain decide in the future to extra- 
dite former Secretary of State 
Kissinger as well for his part in 
Pinochets coup? Will the people in 
East Timor, whom have been bru- 
tally repressed in Indonesia by 
former President Suharto, try to 
arrest him the next time he travels 
abroad? 

Will former leaders in the Indian 
Congress Party, whom were respon- 
sible for the deaths of thousands of 
Sikhs throughout India, following 
the assassination of Indira Ghandi 
in 1984 take place? Or will a United 
States President one day face trial 
and indictment in a foreign court? 
These are all the questions that are 
being raised by the possibility of 
extradition of Gen. Pinochet, and 
the clear violation of diplomatic im- 
munity vested in him by his coun- 


try. 


EDWARD- 
ISAACDOVERE 
Hop On A MINUTE 


problem isa question of the place of 
proselytizing on a secular campus. 
Should any Johns Hopkins student 
be acting as a missionary? | don’t 
think so. 

There is the right to free speech, 
and that right may not be restricted 
from them, no matter their igno- 





What can an ideology 
really mean to 
someone if that 
person is willing to sell 
it in the same way one 
sells a new brand of 
toothpaste? 





rance of the existence of others’ 
rights. No American law could pro- 
hibit a person from proselytizing, 
and no law should. 

However, every individual, stu- 
dent or not, should have the de- 
cency to censor themselves in all 
matters, but especially in matters as 
personal as religion. Every indi- 


The other major problem with 
the extradition of Gen. Pinochet to 
Spain is with the violation of na- 
tional sovereignty. Spain would be 
violating the sovereignty of Chile 
because there is the possibility of 
causing unrest and internal distur- 
bance. Gen. Pinochet was able to 
develop a democratic form of gov- 
ernment in Chile before he left. 
LL A IS 


How much power 
should a judge within 
a country have in 
transcending national 
borders? 


More importantly, Gen. Pinochet 
has many supporters within the gov- 
ernment and within the country. If 
Gen. Pinochet is tried in Spain, the 
possibility of unrest in Chile is very 
high, and this would result in chaos 
and violence. In 1991, after a truth 
commission filed a report against 
the government of Pinochet in 
which the commission expressed 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


vidual has the obligation and right 
to seek out the beliefs they find ap- 
propriate, especially in an environ- 
ment such as Hopkins strives to be. 
Religion has its place but it must be 
able to simultaneously a vital part 
of life for some and nothing more 
than a backdrop for others, which 
requires a different approach than 
the current one. There are Chris- 
tian groups, there are Jewish groups, 
there are Muslim groups, and 
there’s even the Atheist group, none 
of which should ever advertise in an 
attempt to rope people in. What can 
an ideology really mean to some- 
one if that person is willing to sell it 
in the same way one sells a new 
brand of toothpaste? 

Students at Hopkins are selected 
tocomehere ifthe admissions board 
feels they have met a long, varied 
list of requirements. We must as- 
sume that whatever combination of 
neural synapses enabled the mem- 
bers of the student body to meet 
those requirements enables them 
now to function without evange- 
lism. 

Take down the posters with in- 
structions on how to find God. 
When seized with the urge to 
preach, do so ina place of worship 
and when seized with the urge to 
sing, do so in a concert hall. If a 
voluntary audience can’t be found, 
consider that there might be good 
reason why not. Religious advertis- 
ing and public displays of religion 
have no place on a private, secular 
campus. If you can’t handle that, 
you don’t belong here. 


International laws broken in Pinochet case 


the disappearances of over 2,000 
citizens, assassins took the lives of 
three political figures and other vio- 
lence took place. In 1994, the mili- 
tary took to the street to prevent 
further investigation in to their ac- 
tions in the past. The difference be- 
tween those times and now is that 
Chile is a growing nation economi- 
cally with political stability. The last 
thing the current democratic gov- 
ernment needs is violence, chaos 
and unrest. 

Gen. Pinochet may have com- 
mitted crimes during his tenure as 
leader of Chile. However, during 
that time he was also able to build a 
good infrastructure that led to a 
democratic government. If Gen. 
Pinochet is tried in Spain, his sup- 
porters and others may very possi- 
bly cause violence and unrest 
throughout Chile. This is a nation 
moving away from that, and it needs 
to continue in that direction. There 
is also the question of international 
law and where the line will be drawn 
for future leaders if Gen. Pinochet 
is tried. The future negative impacts 
and repercussions are far greater 
than any justice that can be done by 
Spain. 





Schaeffer recalls memories of Maryland’s past 


Legendary politician takes on Baltimore's past, present and political future 


recently had the pleasure of 
sitting in a lecture hall where 
former Governor of Maryland, 
former Mayor of Baltimore, 

and Future Comptroller of 
Maryland William Donald Schaeffer 
was giving a lecture about a brief po- 


litical history of Baltimore. It would 


seem like there was nobody who could 
give a better lecture on this topic, as 
Schaeffer is, and has been, the domi- 
nant political figurein Maryland poli- 
tics over the last twenty years. 

The lecture started with Schaeffer 
telling some anecdotal stories about 
his time in government, from his early 
failed campaigns for state delegate 
through his most recent campaign, a 
political rebirth that landed him the 
State Comptroller position. Students 

i appeared to listen to this likeable, 
older man and his amusing stories 
about life in the political arena. 

Then, the mood changed when 
Schaeffer began discussing the cur- 
rent state of Baltimore politics. He 
was saddened by the alienation the 
business community feels towards the 
city government. After all, it was the 
business community that put up 
funds to allow Schaeffer to rebuild 
Harborplace, which is now one of the 
top tourist spots in the country, and 
one of the top money makers in Bal- 
timore. 

Schaeffer was also upset by the 
beginning of the change of Baltimore 
to what he called a ‘one race town.’ 


DAMIENNEWTON 
City Beat 


He seemed to feel that there was an 
overemphasis on minority affairs in 
the city, and that led to the disillu- 
sionment, and eventual moving of a 





There was nobody 
who could give a 
better lecture than 
Schaeffer, the 
dominant political 
figure in Maryland 
politics. 


number of Caucasians out of Balti- 
more City and into the county. 
While his seeming anger at the 


Schmoke regime in city hall wasn’t} 


explicitly stated during his talk, it was 
apparent that Schaeffer had his own 
problems with the way Schmoke has 
handled what was once Schaeffer’s 
position for over ten years. However, 
Schaeffer did not take any cheap shots 
at the mayor besides criticizing the 


al, t 


‘administration’ for the things out- 
lined above. 

For the city to get back on the track 
that it was when he left the mayor’s 
office and placed interim mayor 
Clarence ‘Dw’ Burns (who lost his re- 
election bid to Schmoke), Schaeffer 
said that the ties with the business 
community would have to be re- 
paired, Without their financial sup- 
port, it is nearly impossible for Balti- 
more to get the funds that it needs for 
major projects like hotels, and con- 
vention center construction projects. 
He also seemed to feel that there ei- 
ther needed to be a shakeup in city 
hall, either in a changing of the guard 
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within the current administration, or 
a change at the ballot box in the 1999 
city elections. 

Just as the session was wrapping 
up, the next speaker, a priest told a 
story about how Schaeffer helped 
him replace his lights in his church 
by having the National Guard come 
in and rappel down the side of his 
church. Just before Schaeffer left the 
auditorium, he received an ovation 
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Keith Millman fought to the end 
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Keith Millman’s dominating skills will be sorely missed in goal next year. 


ollegiate athletes some 

times lose sight of the fact 

that they are students 

before they are athletes. 

The pursuit of athletic 
success can, at times, detract from the 
student’s ultimate goal of earning a 
college degree. Ohio State linebacker 
Andy Katzenmoyer and basketball 
stars Kevin Garnett and Rasheed 
Wallace are just three examples of 
athletes who struggle to meet aca- 
demic standards or even fail to meet 
the grade. This week’s athlete of the 
week, Keith Millman, the goalie on 
the men’s soccer team, certainly does 
not fall into this category of academi- 
cally inept athletes. 

Not only is he a captain on the 
ninth best Division III soccer team in 
the nation but he is also a serious 
student who boasts a 3.0 cumulative 


DOMINICKTUASON 
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average as a Mechanical Engineering 
major. 

This season, Millman, a three year 
starter, continued to prove his on-field 
skills as well as he posted a 1.11 goals 
against average, a.721 save percentage, 
and he contributed to seven shutouts. 

Led by Milman’s play, the Blue Jays 
advanced to the NCAA Division III 
National Quarterfinals, where theylost 
to the Rowan University Profs 1-0 on 
Saturday in Glassboro, New Jersey. 

In the regional final match at Mes- 
siah College, Millman held the oppo- 
sition to a single goal in regulation 
and shut them out in the four over- 
time periods that followed. Ulti- 


mately, the game was decided by pen- 
alty kicks. 

With the Blue Jays trailing 3 to 2 
going into the decisive fifth attempt, 
Millman came up big, making a huge 
save to keep his team’s hopes alive. 
Then, Chris Thomas converted on 
his attempt, sending the game into a 
sudden death penalty kick period, 
where Millman madeanother big stop 
before Rosario Chairenza scored the 
game- winning goal. 

The Blue Jays had played Rowan 
University once this year, defeating 
them 2-1 at Homewood Field on 
October 8. However, Millman says, 
“It’s entirely different playing them 
on grass at their home field.” The 
Blue Jays played at Rowan as re- 
cently as last season, suffering a 
heartbreaking 1-0 double-overtime 
loss. “We played pretty much that 
whole game with 10 guys because 
we got red-carded,” Millman recalls. 
“I’m sure most of the guys remem- 
ber how horrible we felt after that 
game, and we’ll take some of that 
emotion into Saturday’s game. Plus, 
coming off the win against Messiah, 
we'll all go in to the Rowan game 
pretty psyched.” 

Millman’s role as co-captian is 
magnified by the fact that he is the 
lone senior on a very young team. 
However, Millman sees the team’s 
youth as an asset rather than as a 
drawback. “I think the fact that we 
are such a young team has contrib- 
uted to oursuccess. Welost four start- 
ers from last year’s team and brought 
in alot of new guys. Because of that a 
lot of people thought that this would 
bea rebuilding year for the program. 
I think that we were motivated by 
that. Wehad something to prove from 
the start. That’s helped us to get to 
where we are now.” 

Saturday's contest marked 
Millman’s first opportunity in four 
years to play in a Final Four. The 
difference between this year’s team 
and those of the past, he says, has 
nothing to do with talent level. “I'd 
say we have about the same amount 
of talent as we’ve had in past years. 
What we've lacked before is a sense of 
teamwork and chemistry. This year, 
we don’t play as individuals; We play 
as a team. We play for each other. 
That’s been the difference between 
this season and all the other years I’ve 
been here.” 





Thanks for this year in sports 


ear Santa, Ijust wanted 

to thank you for your 

gifts last year, I knewI 

had been a good boy. 

Thank you for letting 
the Broncos finally win the Super 
Bowl. I got to see John Elway with 
tears in his eyes because he won. I 
also got to see Terrell Davis, a sixth 
round draft pick of average size and 
with average speed run so hard that 
he won the MVP of the Super Bowl 
and became the premier running 
back in the league on the premier 
team in the league. 

Thank you for the best NCAA 
tournament ever. I got to see father 
coach his son anda thirteenth seeded 
small school from Indiana to the 
sweet sixteen via one of the most 
amazing finishes I have ever seen. 
Every father and son in America felt 
the hug Homer gave Brice after he 
made that shot. I got to see Tubby 
Smith play tubby Rick Majerusin the 
championship game, and there are 
few coaches who deserved to be there 
more. 

Thank you for notletting Michael 
Jordan play baseball, because I got 
to see him single-handedly take an 
NBA title in 42 seconds. (Oh, and 
my wish for this year: Make him 
come back) 

Thank you for thatamazing home 
run race and letting me be proud to 














MATTMILLS 
RUN OF THE MILL 


Thank you for allowing 





me to tell my 
grandchildren that | 
saw history made this 
year more times than | 
can count. 


be a baseball fan again. And thank 
you for picking two such admirable 


human beings to participate. We all 
got to see that Mark McGwire’s heart 
is just as big as his bat, and that there 
is such thing left in this world as a 
good loser in Sammy Sosa. Sixty-two 
home runs was something I never 
thought I would see in my lifetime 
and I got to see it twice. 

Thank you for letting the Cubs 
and the Red Sox make the post sea- 
son, even though neither of them 
made it anywhere because finally the 
fans in those two cities can say “Wait 
unil next year” and mean it. 

Thank you for letting me watch 
the Yankees make a run at the title of 
“Best Team Ever” (even though it was 
the Yankees). 

AndIknowthatyoutriedto prevent 
this whole lockout thing, but I really 
don’t even miss the NBA. If the NBA 
was in season, I could have missed that 
hook and ladder play that Cincinnati 
used to beat Duke. Or, I could have 
missed one of the best ridesajockey has 
ever made in leading Awesome Again 
from nowhere in one of the best rides I 
have ever seen by a jockey to win the 
Breeder’s Cup Classic. 

Thank you, Santa, for giving me 
the best year in sports ever. Thank 
you for allowing me to tell my grand- 
children that I saw history made this 
year more times than I can count. 
(But, next year I could do without the 
Red Wings.) 














BY CHARBEL BARAKAT 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Hey there, wrestling fans, it’s time 
to emerge from your slumber because 
the Johns Hopkins’ Wrestling squad 
has returned to action for its 1998-99 
season. 

A new batch of strong freshman 
joined the seasoned veterans this 
week as they traveled to Kings Col- 
lege for the annual Monarch Invi- 
tational Wrestling Championships. 
Though Hopkins placed only 9th 
out of 11 teams, co-captain Jose 
Gonzalez and Alok Moharir were 
among a number of strong indi- 
vidual finishes at the very competi- 
tive tournament. 

“We haveareal strong sophomore 
class. Cory Falgowski is wrestling re- 
ally well. Phil Kim, a Senior is a real 
strenght. Alok is also someone to 
watch out for,” said Junior captain 
Jose Gonzalez. 

Coach Rob Nusum and his young 
Hopkins team arrived at Kings Col- 
lege nervous yet hopeful that they 
would come out of the tournament 
with a respectable finish. However, 
the results were less than the team 
hoped, as 6 ofits 7 competitors ended 
the tourney with losing records. It 
was certainly an opportunity for the 
team to learn some important les- 
sons, and ina sport where the impor- 
tance of experience is huge, it will 
undoubtedly leave them better pre- 
pared for the future. 

“We're pretty young because 
wrestlers don’t seem to last long at 
Hopkins,” said Gonzales, “The fresh- 
man don’t know what it’s like to 
wrestle at the college level yet, al- 
though they’re really growing.” 

Sophomore Alok Moharir was 
the only member of the team to 
finish in the top five, as he finished 
in fourth place at 125 pounds. One 


of his losses came to the eventual 
champion. Junior Jose Gonzalez 
went 3-2 at the Invitational, with 
his only losses coming against the 
tournament’s top two seeds. Both 
wrestlers had good showings 
against very strong fields. 

“Since we’re a young team we’re 
trying to get some experience behind 
us. But being young is a strength so 
that we can have the year to build 
up,” said Falgowski. 

On Wednesday, December 2nd, 
Hopkins Wrestling will hosted 
Carleton College, York College, and 
Williamson Trade School in a four- 
team wrestling tournament. It prom- 
ised to be an exciting series of 
matches, as Hopkins is improving 
well after each match. Wednesday 
should see some strong perfor- 


mances, especially from the team cap- 
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JOE YOON/NEWS-LETTER 
With a team based primarily on freshman, the wrestlers are working on getting some experience behind them. 


Wrestling looks to improve 


tains. However, while the team de- 
feated Carleton College, they did suf- 
fer two defeats at the hands of York 
College, and Williamson trade. Both 
schools were expected to provide 
tough competition. 

Over intersession, the team will 
have time to devote their full atten- 
tion to wrestling. Gonzalez said, 
“Intersession is a good thing because 
we usually get a lot better. Mostly we 
have to work on intensity and at- 
tacking people. Many of the guys 
right noware sort of tame and stand- 
offish and nervous on the mats.” 

Falgowski looked towards 
intersession and the rest of the sea- 
son saying that, “We’re focusing 
intersession on getting ready for the 
Conference mets. We’re not looking 
at the season negatively because from 
this point on we can only get better.” 






JOE YOON/NEWS-LETTER 


Practice for the team will delve further into the search for aggression. 





More BIA Championships 


his final edition of BIA 

sports for the semester 

will focus on the volley- 

ball championships that 

have snuck up on the 
school, producing internal rivalries 
along the way. 

The fraternity division seems to 
have produced the most controversy 
starting with a question of the rules 
and then a controversy because of a 
roster. The question of a certain rule 
came up due to the fact that AEPi is 
only playing with two players, David 
Pollack and Scott Orgel. When a ball 
was tipped over the net, a dink, Scott 
brought up the issue that dinks are 
not allowed in two player tourna- 
ments. Therefore, the rule was 
changed for the rest of the season, 
although student coordinator David 
Maoacknowledged that, “We'll prob- 
ably do away with it [the rule] early 
next year because we don’t want to 
make this into a two-man game.” 

The second issue spawned when 
the Interfraternity Council rosters 
came into the hands of the BIA coor- 
dinators and the fact that grad stu- 
dent Brian Gee was playing for SigEp, 
whichis against the rules. In response, 
two SigEp wins were changed to 
losses. The rule against allowing grad 
students play actually originated due 
to a SigEp situation last year. Now 
Gee is helping DOGEE in the open 
league to win. “I hear that SigEp is 
rather unamused that their star player, 
Brian Gee has graduated and is now 
ineligible to play. Thisis because since 
Brian isn’t playing, the team is weaker 
overall,” said Mao. 

Presently the fraternity league 
rankings are as follows: Pike, is first, 


ANDREAYAFFE 
BIA Fitt-In 


followed by AEPi, WaWa, SigEp, and 
SAE. Thursday night, AEPi will face 
SAE in the volleyball finals. 

In the dorm league, there are five 
teams left in the playoffs. They are 
ranked as follows: Wolman 6/7 East 





“We'll probably do 
away with it [the rule] 
early next year 
because we don't 
want to make this into 


a two-man game.” 
—DAVID MAO 


followed by Adams/Baker, McCoy 
6, Clark/Gildersleeve, and Royce B. 
Clark/Gildersleeve faces McCoy 6 in 
the finals on Thursday. Unfortu- 
nately, the dorms have not played 
that much this year due to a large 
number of forfeits. In addition, be- 
cause the rosters are large and differ- 
ent players attend each game, it has 
apparently made it difficult to make 
a prediction. 

In the open league, new rivalries 
are springing up with each game. 


Mao’s team G(4A +W) is undefeated. 
thus far. However, their fairy tale sea- 
son will face a challenge Thursday in 
the championships when they play 
Spectrum, the team of Electrical En- 
gineering grads. Mao said that, “The 
strength of our team is our hitting 
and defense is our weakness. Ifsome- 
one ever starts hitting at us we may 
not react as well.” He also continued 
to recount a story from the league 
when their team actually hit four dif- 
ferent players in one night asa result 
of their spiking. 

The men’s open teamsare ranked 
as follows: Mao’s team is in the 
league with Circle K preceding 
HKSA, and DOGEE. “We had a 
pretty exciting game against 
DOGEE,” Mao said, “We actually 
had to work for that one.” 

OnNovember 21, BIA heldatable 
tennis tournament. While there was 
a poor turnout amongst the teams in 
the open division, the frat league did, 
provide some excitement with pike 
swept their games, and SAE and 
SigEp followed close behind in the 
standings. Adams/Baker not only. 
one in this competition, but in addi-, 
tion, they lead the dorms by a land- 
slide in BIA. In the fraternities, SAE. 
continues to lead overall, although’ 
these standings don’t include the 
ates for either football or volley- 

' { 

Yet while this is the last install- 
ment of the BIA updates for the se- 
mester, the BIA activities aren’tover.: 
This Saturday BIA is hosting a3 on 3» 
basketball tournament. If you are; 
looking for details or the standings, — 
everything about BIA can be found, 
at www. jhu.edu/~recsport. 
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Mens Fencing make their 
mark in New England 


Men’s Basketball 


captures third title 
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Junior forward Nino Vanin flexes his shooting muscles for the game. 


SPECIAL TO THE News-Letrer 


Tokick off their season, the Johns 
Hopkins men’s basketball team won 
its Blue Jays Classic for the third 
straight season and the sixth time in 
eight years. Junior forward Joel 
Wertman had a career-high 29 
points, while classmate Ryan Satalin 
added a career-best 13 points and 10 
rebounds in the OT win vs. Ithaca. 

Junior guard Pablo Koropecky 
tossed in a career-high 14 points to 
Jead JHU past Rose-Hulamn in the 
title game, earning him All Tourna- 
ment honors with Wertman, who 
added 13 points and 11 boards. 
> Ina battle of Baltimore, the Blue 
gevs hosted the Gophers of Goucher 

ollege on Tuesday, the 24th, in a 
contest with early season Mid-At- 
dantic region implications. 

* Hopkins used solid team defense 
e° pull out the 72-59 victory. The 
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s the winter season nears, 
those of you who would 
like to get rid of those 
extra pounds from Tur- 
ey Day should not be 
discouraged by the thought of facing 
the elements to get the AC. 
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_ | Although the AC provides a wider 


variety of activities to do, the residen- 
tialexerciseroomsin AMRII, McCoy, 
Wolman and Homewood are great 
for working up a sweat. 

Each are conveniently located so 
that you won’t have to expend un- 
necessary energy in getting to these 
sanctuaries of stationary bikes and 
tread mills. In addition, residents do 
not have to worry about too much 
sun, rain, snow, sleet, hail or even 
mud in the outside environment. 

Personally, I prefer the fact that 
the constant body odor smell of the 
Athletic Center is absent from these 
rooms. In addition, I much rather 
watch TV while I bike than the occa- 
sional bouncing squash or racket ball. 


AMR II 


For all you freshmen out there, the 
exercise room is located in the base- 


ment. Go down the stairs, turn left, 


buy a drink from the vending ma- 
chines if you want, walk past the open 
, and the room is to your left. 
You'll need your room key to get in 
othe the hours between 2 and 8 
m., the room is unavailable. 
lov ever, ifyou really want to exer- 
ring those times, try running up 
Jown the stairs to go down to the 
sement. Eventually, you ll either pass 
or the room will be opened. 
he room, like the others, has two 
) me Sid LifeSteps, a tread mill, 
ng ergometer. To keep your 
SY, 1 nocutey isexercising in the 
i e, thereisa TV therefor 
There is also a sink 












Blue Jays limited the Gophers to just 
17 points in the first half on 28 per- 
cent shooting from the field. 

After grabbing the 15-point half- 
time lead, Hopkins saw the advan- 
tage diminish to nine points midway 
through the second stanza, but would 
not allow the Gophers to get any 
closer. Some clutch free-throw shoot- 
ing late in the second half sealed the 
victory for the Blue Jays. 

Hopkins moved to 3-0 on the sea- 
son with the win, with all of the victo- 
ries coming at home. 

Despite scoring just nine points in 
the contest, junior co-captain Jake 
Stroman was the catalyst in the win, 
as he held Goucher’s top scorer to 
just nine points on 4 of 13 shooting 
from the floor ( he had scored in 
double figures in the previous 29 con- 
tests). To go along with his nine mark- 
ers, Stroman grabbed a career-best 
10 rebounds, seven of which were of- 


THE G-Spot 


plus some added bonuses. 

Pretend to be a ballerina and 
stretch before and after you exercise 
onthe bars. Just don’t wear your tutu 


or the second floor natives might run 


you offthe floor. To make sure you're 
looking good while you work your- 
self up to a sweaty, the room has mir- 
rors on three walls. 

My personal favorite of the ma- 
chines there is the LifeCycle. I have 
found out that the only way for me to 
stay awake while I read for classes is 
to do so while I | bike. My pages per 
hour stats aren’t as good as in the 
past, but I burn a heck of a lot more 
calories than just sitting on my bootie 
or laying on my bed. 

For the best results, use the random 
mode on the bike. Your muscles will 
become accustomed to an exercise, so 
the variety provided by this program 
will allow you to get a decent workout 
while you concentrate on the ink. 

I like to use my walkman while I 
do this exercise. The music keeps out 
the noise from the TV or any other 
worker-outers there. A towel is alsoa 
must to keep your sweat from the 
pages. Water is also essential — there 
are no water fountains in McCoy. 


WOLMAN | 


Foragood time... goto the Terrace 
level of Wolman and work yourself up 
in the exercise room. With similar 
equipment as in McCoy, Wolman of- 
fers the added bonus of location. 

Located near the cafeteria, mail 
room, laundry room, computer clus- 
ter, game room, and vending ma- 
chines, this haven of athleticism gives 
you the option of a quickie while you 
wait for your clothes to dry. 

I recommend giving the rowing 
ergometer machine a try. Befriend a 


: if crew member and ask them to teach 


‘ou the proper way to row. Tech- 


"nique is everything, and the instruc- 
_ tions the machine gives you are not 
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fensive. 

Wertman again led the club in 
scoring, netting a game-high 22 
points, while also pulling in seven 
boards. Koropecky chipped in 13 
points to the Hopkins effort, while 
Jon Olson joined Stroman with a 
game-high 10 rebounds. Olson also 
rejected three Gophers shots. 

After a short Thanksgiving 
break, the Blue Jays returned to the 
floor on Sunday, this time in Cleve- 
land, Ohio on the campus of Case 
Western Reserve University. The 
game opened up the Blue Jays’ 1998- 
99 University Athletic Association 
season. 

After claiming three victories in 
Baltimore, Hopkins found the roada 
little tougher, falling to the Spartans, 
67-59, in overtime. 

Despite shooting just 8 of 27 
(29.1%) from the field in the first half, 
the Blue Jays found themselves trail- 
ing by just two, 26-24, going into the 
locker rooms. 

In a seesaw battle in the second 
half, the Spartans clung toa one-point 
advantage after Koropecky draineda 
three-pointer with just 22 seconds left. 
Case Western then converted one of 
two free throws which gave it a 49-47 
lead with just 10 seconds left in regu- 
lation. 

The game was sent into overtime 
when Stroman collecteda missed Blue 
Jay shot and put in an easy two with 
only five ticks remaining on the game- 
clock. 

Long into the double-bonus, the 
Spartans took advantage of their free 
throws in the overtime, and out- 
scored the Blue Jays, 18-10, to claim 
the victory. 

For the third time in four games, 
Wertman was JHU’s top scorer with 
16 points. He was strong on the 
boards, grabbing 13 rebounds. 

Despite scoring 11 points, 
Stroman’s play was once again most 
effective on the defensive end of the 
floor, as he limited CWRU’s top gun 
to just 5 of 19 from the field. For the 
second consecutive game, Olson re- 
corded 10 rebounds. Held off the 
scoreboard, David Roehrig contrib- 
uted a team-best four assists to the 
Blue Jay cause. 


not recommend this option to every- 
one though. That is unless you actually 
enjoy waking up at four in the morning 
to face the freezing weather. 

Get Baywatch on the tube and you 
can pretend that you’re rowing your 
way toward the beautiful beaches of 
Southern California. 


HOMEWOOD APARTMENTS 


For the upperclassmen and the few 
fortunate underclassmen at 
Homewood, the place to just do it is 
the exercise room on the third floor. 

This facility is a bit nicer than the 
other three rooms, but like the rest, 
they did not splurge on free space. 
There’satreadmill, three stairmasters, 
and four exercise bikes. 

For some variety, since the resi- 
dents may be bored of the same ol’ 
machines after two years of manda- 
tory dorm life, Irecommenda variety 
of exercises to complement these car- 
diovascular routines. 

After stretching out really well try 
some old fashioned push-ups and sit- 
ups to works the arms, chest and abs. 
Just in case you have never done a 
push-up, have your palms down on 
the ground directly beneath you 
shoulders and your feet just inside 
shoulder-width. You should be one 
your toes, with your elbows locked, 
and butt down. Move up and down 
by bending your elbows. 
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SPECIAL TO THE NEWS-LETTER 


The Johns Hopkins men’s varsity 
Fencing Team spent the weekend be- 
fore Thanksgiving at its annual New 
England trip to fence ina quadrangle 
meet at the University of New Hamp- 
shire in Dover, NH. There the varsity 
team fenced the University of Massa- 


| chusettsat Amherst, New Hampshire 


and Dartmouth College. 

The team fenced decently but not 
up its usual standard, and ended up 
winning two of the three meets, with 
the University of New Hampshire 
dealing Hopkins their first loss of the 
season. 

The Hopkins Varsity opened up 
the day of fencing witha meet against 
the Minutemen of Massachusetts, 
defeating them 16-11. The foil team 
led the charge by posting a 7-2 record 
in a series of good competition. The 
epee squad, fencing the usual tough 
competition showed a 5-4 mark at 


the end of the competition. The rela- 
tively inexperienced saber squad 
barely lost their weapon managing 4 
wins in 9 bouts. 

Following the Massachusetts meet, 
the Varsity fenced the University of 
New Hampshire’s finest fencers, los- 
ing a very close meet 15-12, thus 
breaking the Blue Jays’ 16 meet win- 
ning streak. The varsity was not with- 
out chances though, losing some very 
competitive close bouts in the final 
round. 

The foil squad again led the charge, 
posting another 7-2 record against 
some decent competition. However 
the epee squad ran into some very 
tough competition, winning only 3 
bouts and losing 6. 

Unfortunately the saber squad 
fared even worse, managing only 2 
victories in 9 bouts, with both wins 
coming at the hands of senior saber 
captain John Northrop. 

After having its winning streak 


All 





broken, the Varsity started a new 
streak by beating Dartmouth College 
16-11. The saber team posted a per- 
fect 9-0 record against Dartmouth for 
the second straight year. The foil 
squad also fenced well winning 5 
against only 4 four losses. Epee 
rounded out the first half of the sea- 
son by fencing a good Dartmouth 
epee squad, ending up on the short 
end of a 2-7 score. 

Overall the fencing team fenced 
fairly well over the weekend, but could 
have easily been undefeated through 
the first half of the season. Individually 
over the weekend, Seniors Kevin Little 
(8-1) and John Northrop (7-2) led the 
way followed by strong performances 
by Junior foilists Sameer Mandke (6-3) 
and Charles Chaney (5-3) and Fresh- 
manepeeist John Podurgiel (5-4). Next 
up for the Hopkins Varsity Fencers are 
intersession Practices and the Alumni 
meet, to be held January 9, 1999, at the 
Newton H. White Athletic Center. 


Baseball is way past its time 


used to agree with the popular 

notion that baseball was 

America’s pastime. Through 

out my childhood I playedlittle 

league and I looked up to play- 
ers like Don Mattingly and Jose 
Canseco. And baseball’s heritage 
stretches back much further than, say, 
football’s (the first Superbowl wasn’t 
played until the 1960s). But let’s face 
it, baseball’s days as the number one 
sport in the U.S, are waning. 

Here’s the proof. 

Consider soccer, widely believed 
to be the most popular sport on earth. 
The game gets this title because soc- 
cer is the most played game on the 
planet. More children and adults from 
more countries play soccer than any 
other sport. 

With this in mind, it is easy to see 
why baseball is no longer our national 
pastime. Unlike ten years ago, when 
hordes of ten-year-olds tried out for 
little league, there are fewer sluggers 
lining up for baseball teams than there 
are kids trying out for sports like bas- 
ketball or football. 


PATRICKCAKE 
FROM THE BARREL 


The old-time image of kids play- 
ing sandlot ball is gone, too. When 
was the last time you sawa bunch of 
little kids play baseball in denim 
cut-offs and t-shirts? My last 
memory of that was ten years ago, 
when I did it. Kids in my hometown 
play street hockey on rollerblades 
or play pick-up basketball on their 
driveways. 

There are a lot of factors to blame 
for this gradual decrease in baseball 
fever. First, with the exception of the 
McGwire and Sosa slam-fest last sea- 
son, there have been few superstars 
worth looking up to. In the past few 
years, the media has presented base- 
ball players as money-grubbing con- 
tract hounds. 

In addition, the strike of 1994 
turned off a lot of fans. It’s hard to 
watch people play any sport when 











As for the sit-up, lie with your back 
flat on the ground and bend your knees. 
Keep your feet from flying up into the air 
with the help ofawork out partner or the 
ergometer. Cross your arms high on 
your chest and raise your torso until 
your forearms touch your thighs. Re- 
turn to the originals position and repeat. 

After mastering the push-up, try 
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an eight-count. In eight motions go 
from standing straight up to doing a 
push-up, to spreading your legs, to 
standing position again. Since all you 
Hopkins students are supposed to be 
so smart, I'll leave it up to you to 
figure out the details. Have fun. 
Well, there you have it. Now you 
knowwhere to go after youhave spent 


JOHNS HOPKINS SENIORS 
On January 29, 1999 In DC... 


Interview On-Site With Over 70 Outstanding Employers At Careers ‘99 New York 
Collectively these employers are recruiting for over 2,500 openings, and set aside positions to be 
filled by Careers ‘99 student participants. Now in it’s 13" year, Careers ‘99 is an extremely 
effective strategy to increase your number of second intérviews and job offers. One major reason Is 
that students attend by invitation only! To be considered for an invitation, please apply online oe 


or fax an updated resume with current GPA ROR ce 

co9pc - - (203) 741-0033 by 12/11/98. Invited students will be mailed a personal invitation and | 
additional Conference information (only invited students will receive areply). i ge 
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you re not sure if they’re in it for the 
love of the game or for big bucks. I 
definitely believe that professional 
sports players should make a nice 
living, but they have to play for their 
love of the game. 

And lesser known sports are be- 
coming the rage as well. Those kids in 
my hometown are avid Flyers fans; 
they skate around, pretending to be 
Lindros or Dykhuis. Some of them 
don’t even own baseball gloves (not 
that I've been peeking in their ga- 
rages), opting for very VERY expen- 
sive roller blades. And soccer’s on the 
rise, too. We’ve been hearing this for 
years, but it’s true. Last summer I 
played pick-up soccer with people 
living in Charles Village almost every 
single evening. 

With the basketball strike un- 
derway, and fans rapidly becoming 
disillusioned with the NFL, who 
knows? Perhaps baseball can claw 
its way back to the top. But with 
hockey and soccer on the rise, it 
seems like we’ll have to reevaluate 
our national pastime. 


Beat the elements with residential exercise ro oms_ 


en tet DOUG HOUSMAN/NEWS- LETTER 
One student tries jogging on the Wolman treadmill in jeans and dress shoes. Hey, whatever works, man. 


weeks sitting on your butts studying 
in thelibrary for your finals. Mightas 
well shock your friends who aren’t 
around during Intersession with a 
killa’ bod when school starts again. 
When they ask you how you did 
it, you can simply say: “Oh nothing, 
I just stayed here in the dorms all the 
time ... must be natural abilities!” 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


Amidst the baseball trades this weekend, the 
departure of Rafael Palmeiro signified a revi- 
sion of history. Raffy came from the Texas 
Rangers five years ago when he was ousted in 
favor of Will Clark. Now the Rangers have re- 


- Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


CALENDAR 


Friday 
W B-ball vs. Brandeis @ home, 6 p.m. 
MB-ball vs. Brandeis @ home, 8 p.m. 
Swimming @ F & M Invitational 
Wrestling @ Petrofes Initational 





Saturd 
Indoor Track Na signed Raffy for less money than the Orioles 
Sia} were offering because Raffy hoped to go toa 
M&W B-ball @ NYU, 1,3 p.m “pennant contender.” Will Clark is now 
W Fencing @ FDU Open searching for a new home. 
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Men's Soccer season comes to a ras | 


heartbreaking halt in the NCAAs | 





~ JOE YOON/NEWS-LETTER 


Men’s soccer felt short of sensational with a 1-0 loss to tough Rowan. 


BY YONG KWON 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


After earning two electrifying vic- 
tories against Bethany and Messiah 
in the first two rounds of NCAA divi- 
sion III tournament, the Johns 
Hopkins University men’s soccer 
team (18-2-2) fell to Rowan in the 
tourney’s quarterfinals two weeks 
ago. 

The season came to a heartbreak- 
ing end as the Profs broke the score- 
less tie one minute into the third extra 
frame by chipping a shot over senior 
keeper Keith Millman who came off 
his line to secure the ball. 

“The air was moist with tension 
during that game. We could all feel 
that something was going to happen. 
We had our chances but they man- 
aged to score a weak shot over us,” 
said Junior Dan Blynn. 

“Tt was a hard-fought game that 
could have easily gone to our way. 
But we have no holdbacks or regrets 
this season. We’re mid-Atlantic 


champions and we won the confer- 
ence,” commented freshman Aerik 
Williams. 

“I thought that soccer was not 
played in the game against Rowan. 
It was more of a track meet in my 
opinion. They wanted to play a fast 
anda physical game, which was their 
style of game. We ended up playing 
in their game,” said junior Teddy 
Zingman. “We’re all of course dis- 
appointed butit feels better because 
we got the first round off from our 
backs. I'd say we had a successful 
experience in the tournament,” 
added Zingman. 

Although the disappointment 
from the loss remains indisputable, 
the 1998 season will surely go down 
in the books as one of the most magi- 
cal seasons in the program’s history. 
Looking to replace the top two lethal 
scorers along with arguably two of 
the top defenders in school history, 
the Blue Jays season began with a 
question markas to howwellthe team 
would perform against the opposing 


teams. 


Starting out, we were unsure 
about ourselves. We didn’t knowhow 
we were goingto answer the upcom- 
ing chal enges ol the season,” said 


junior co-captain John Del Monaco. 

“We 
everyone thought that we were done. 
But, the 
to play more aggressive and pick up 
my game,” said Blynn, a member of 
the Hopkins defense trio (Blynn, 
Dietrich, Irwin). 

After an optimistic start with 10 


ost Quinn last season and 





oss of Quinn motivated me 


straight wins, the season proved to be 
just short of perfect as Hopkins tied 
Salisbury St. and lost to Roanoke at 
home. Following the only loss of the 
regular season against Roanoke at 
home, the Blue Jays turned theseason 
around by tirelessly debauching the 
opponents 30-2 in the last 7 games of 
the regular season. 





According to Smith, the wild card 
in the 1998 season for the Blue Jays 
would be the production of the in- 
coming class of Ryan Kitzen, Matt 
Doran, and Aerik Williams. The new 
class managed to put together as- 
tounding 31 goals and 13 assists in 
the course of the season.. Williams 
and Kitzen both earned First Team 
All-Centennial honors at midfield, 
while Doran moved to forward posi- 
tion midway though the season and 
earned Second Team All-star hon- 
ors. 

With 10 of 11 starters expected 
to try again in the 1999 season, the 
future promises to be exciting for 
the Blue Jays. The team, however, 
will lose the best keeper of the con- 
ference in Keith Millman, a three- 
year starter. This season, he posted 
a 1.11 goals against average, a .721 
save percentage, and sent 7 teams 
home with doughnuts on their 











scoreboard. 

The sweet hands of Millman were 
painstakingly evident in his denial of 
penalty kicks in the NCAA tourna- 
ment. After stopping a crucial pen- 
alty kick against Bethany in the first 


half of 6-5 victory, Millman stopped | } 
two more in the shootout against | 


Messiah to give the team the victory 
and a chance to move on in the tour- 
nament. 

“We were all confident that we’re 
going to have a good keeping at the 


goal by Millman every night. When | | 


we look back at the goal during the 
game, we see Millman and we were 
confident that he’ll do his job,” said 


Zingman. 


As the Johns Hopkins University | 
men’s soccer team deplanedfromthe | | 


magic carpet ride of the 1998 season, 
there remains much more to be en- 
joyed in the year to come. With the 
convincing competence of the fresh- 





ays will return next year promising 


Il. 





knows that we’re going to be a good 


team. We want to come out putting | 


fear in our opponents’ eyes,” said | 
Williams.” Weneverknowaboutthis | 
thing. We’ve seen teams that came 
back with all their starters do worsein | 
the following year. We must focus | 
and play hard next year to bring the | 
kind of success that we did this year if | 
not more,” said Del Monaco. | 

“Tm already working out hard at 
the gym. We do not want to lose fo- 
cus. With talented individuals in our 
team, we're like one cohesive jugger- 
naut,” closed Blynn. 





Men’s Swimming 


BY CARA GITLIN 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The men’s swimming team won 
both ofits dual meets on the weekend 
of November 20 and 21. They beat 
Mary Washington byascore of 125.5- 
71.5 and Catholic by almost forty 
points, 121-82. 

“Everyone swarm really fast and 
we did well despite the lack of compe- 
tition. We didn’t prepare for this any 
more than normal and we swam right 
up to the meet and following it,” said 
Junior Luke Schroeder. 

Many ofthe strong performances 
that contributed to the wins were by 
freshman swimmers. Ben Herman 
and Adam Main both turned in 
strong performances in the two 
meets. In the Mary Washington 
meet, Herman won the 400 IM with 
a time of 4:29.54 and placed second 
in the 200 free (1:53.01). Herman 
won both the 200 free (1:52.62) and 
the 1000 free (10:16.31) against 
Catholic. Main won the 200 IM 
(2:01.44) and the 200 fly (1:59.41) 
against Catholic. Main also took 
second in the 400 IM (4:22.18) 
against Franklin & Marshall. 

“] was happy with my swims and 
I’m very excited with how the team 
looks this year,” said Herman. “I 
hope I can make a good contribu- 
tion.” 

Sophomore Kamal Masud won 
the 100 (49.87), 200 (1:49.39) and 
500 (5:05.22) free in the Mary Wash- 
ington meet. The times in the 100 
and 200 were his fastest of the sea- 
son. Masud has two of the top three 


« >» 


times in the 100 fly by a JHU swim- 
mer this year. He also posted a sea- 
son-best time of 4:58.08 in the 500 
free against Carnegie Mellon and 
Emory. 

Schroeder won the 50 free (22.23) 
and the 100 breaststroke (1:02.49) 
against Mary Washington. His time 
in the 100 breaststroke is JHU best, 
as is his time is second-best to Blake 
Hardin in the 50 free. 

“Thad mono and that was my first 
meet back. The freestyle time was 
really good for me,” said Schroeder. 
He continued, “Overall, this year the 
conference is going to bea challenge 
for us, but everyone on the team real- 
izes that and is working hard towards 
that goal.” 

The women’s swimming team 
split their weekend meets, losing to 
Mary Washington 113-82 but came 
back the next day to beat Catholic 
114-91. Freshman Krissy Brinsley 
won both the 100 back (1:00.22) and 
the 400 IM (4:42.51) at Mary Wash- 
ington. These were both NCAA quali- 
fying times. Brinsley holds the top 
time in five different individual events 
this year. 

“Considering that we only took 
half of the team to each meet this 
weekend, I would say we swam 
pretty well. The other teams had 
rested for us and the coach didn’t 
expect any more from us,” said cap- 
tain Aimee Ferraro, 

Sophomore Alex Horn com- 
mented that, “We have a great 
freshman class. I think they’ll be a 
good asset to the team.” She con- 
tinued, “I went to Catholic where 
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The men’s team has already started the season in dominating form, beating Mary Washington and Catholic. 


we swam all right. We haven’t been 
resting before meets so we haven't 
been able to swim our fastest.” 

Sophomore Dana Harrar, with a 
season-best time in the 100 free 
(55.42) was good for second place 
against Mary Washington. Harrar 
holds Hopkins’ top time in the 50 free 
and two of the top four times in the 
200 free as well. 

One of the divers who is stand- 
ing out this season is sophomore 





The women’s team is building on the strength of their freshman additions. 


standing scores in the meet against | 
Carnegie Mellon and Emory on | 
November 14-15. Her score of | 
226.50 in the 1-meter dive was al- 
most thirty points higher than the | 
next best score. She also won the 3- 
meter dive by an impressive 50 
points with a score of 260.40. 

Another freshman, Brittany | 
Turner, posted a season-best time of | 
2:15.20inthe200 backinthe Carnegie | 
Mellon/Emory meet. 

The women’s team is hoping se- 
nior co-captain Kelly Vikstrom will | 
return this weekend. The team is com- 
peting in the Franklin & Marshall In- 
vitational. The women took second 
place last yearin the meet. “This week- 
end at Franklin and Marshall will be 
one of our toughest meets since it is a 
conference. We also are looking for- | 
ward to facing Emory again since they 
have always been our biggest rival 
and we lost to them at Carnegie 
Mellon, so we will be looking to beat 
them,” said Horn. 

The team will travel to North Palm 
Beach, Florida over winter break from 
ten-to 14 days of intense training. 
“We hope to get strong, get fast, get 
closer, and have fun. All the training 
is in preparation for the conference 
meet which is our ultimate goal,” 


menand sophomore classesaswellas | | 
he firm foundation built in the jun- | 
iors on both ends of the field, the Blue 


to be one of the top threats in notonly | 
the conference but in all of division | 


“Concerning the future, everyone | > : - 
Olea ©, €VEFYON® | The women’s season has started out well, here seen with their 94-72 win 
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over Salisbury State in the Blue Jay classic championship game. 


‘Womens Basketball 


strong at tourney 
Ritter earns MVP UAA, and C.C. honors 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
THe JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Since the commencement of the 
Division III women’s basketball sea- 
son on November 21, the JHU team 
has picked up where they left off last 
season, compiling five wins in five 
games, at home against John Carroll 
and Salisbury State and on the road 
against Swarthmore, Case Western 
and Bryn Mawr. 

All of the wins have been by a 
difference of at least 11 points, with 
three victories by an excess of 20. 
Thus far, the leader of the ball club on 
the court has beenjunior guard Leslie 
Ritter, who was named the Most 
Valuable Player of the opening tour- 
nament, the Blue Jay Classic, in addi- 
tion to being named Centennial and 
UAA Player of the Week last week. 

In the tourney, Ritter established 
a personal career high in points, scor- 
ing 20 in a win over John Carroll, 
only to shatter the record the follow- 
ing week with a 26 point outburst 
against Case Western. But Ritter’s 
talent is not limited to putting the 
ball in the basket. Besides leading the 
team in scoring, Ritter leads in assists 
per game (5.5) and steals per game 
(2.8). 

“Her production is outstanding,” 
head coach Nancy Blank said. “She’s 
stepped up to a very strong leader- 
ship position on the floor.” Blank 
went on to say that Ritter’s on-court 
achievements have been coupled with 
off-court leadership by herselfas well 
as the other captains. Both aspects 
have served to “really 
bring this team to- 
gether.” 

Co-captain, Joy 
Vaccaro has not only 
been an asset off the 
court, however. Her 15 
points, including three 
three-pointers off the 
bench, in the opening 
contest is evidence of 
her ability to exercise 
her talent the moment 
she steps onto the 
court. She is also 
among the team lead- 
ersinrebounds andas- 
sists. 

Not to be outdone, 
junior forward 
Marjahna Segers has 
also begun the season 
with gusto. Working 
mostly under the 
boards, Segers re- 
corded 19 points in the 
opening game against 
John Carroll, many of 
which came on 





putbacks from her seven assists, and 
equaled the feat against Case West- 
ern, by picking up 16 rebounds. She 
is averaging 18.5 points and 10.5 re- 
bounds per game. 

Another impressive aspect of the 
team has been its ability to hit the 
three-point shot. Through the first 
four games of the season, JHU hashit 
28 shots from behind the arc, an ay- 
erage of seven per game. Coach Blank 
is happy about the team’s shooting 
performance, however, she cautions 
that the team does not live and die by 
the long-range jumper. 

In fact, Blank maintains that it is 
not any part of the team’s offense, 
but rather its defense which should 
“be able to kick in and neutralize 
things if we havea bad shooting day.” 

Specifically, Blank pointed to jun- 
ior guard Katie Fitzgerald asa “feisty 
defender,” someone who is “quick,” 
a “hard worker” and “can come in 
and spark us.” 

In terms of team goals, the players 
still seem to be concentrating on what 
they said they would in the begin- 
ning of the season: winning the Cen- 
tennial Conference.” If we just worry 
about winning the conference every- 
thing else falls into place,” Blank said. 
“Wearen’tlooking ahead right now.” 
The only game that Hopkins is con- 
centrating on nowis its battle tomor- 
row night with Brandeis , a “peren- 
nial rival,” who, Blank admits, 
“always gives usa tough game.” With 
a victory, Hopkins can reaffirm its 
position atop the Western division 
of the Centennial Conference. 
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Freshman Michelle Kincaid exhibits her talent. - 
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A Weekty SUMMARY.Ot 
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FOCUS 
Only 17 days until winter is officially here! 
We've scoped out a very cool conglomeration 
of winter activities for our Winter Fun Focus, 
from skiing and ice hockey to 


snowman-building and snowstreaking. Grab 
your mittens and read on! + B2 













FEATURES 


Tom Gutting’s having a baby? Well, no, not 
exactly. But if you want to find out who |S go- 
ing to be bringing a little bundle of joy into 
the world, read Tom’s column without delay. 
Just like a soap opera, isn’t it? + B3 












Where do Hopkins students like to study? 
“What kind of question is that? I’m not about 
to tell you where | study — | don’t want you 






out where kids are cracking the books these 
days.* B4 











Is it the Great American Melting Pot, or just a 


the goods on Gampy’s. * B5 





A&E 


Will Smith: A great comedian or just a foxy 
babe? You be the judge. He was in Baltimore 
once, to film his new movie Enemy of the 







+ B6 











Moaning and groaning that now you can’t 


~ 50 quick...check out Lee Ashendorf’s column 
for the inside scoop. + B7 











CALENDAR 


find anything from theatre shows to live 
bands to film festivals, this is the place to 
check it. + B8-9 











QUIZ 


Happy New Year! Well, not yet, but the QM is 


~: “gearing up for 1999 by flashing back to some 
~ | of the N-L’s favorite moments of ‘98. See how 






well you fare. * B12 

















to throat me!” Quit being paranoid and check 








runny, gooey mess? Jessica Libertini dishes up 





State. Just think, YOU could be standing in the 
same place where Will Smith once stood. Cool. 


ever get a date with Carmen Electra? Don't be 





The usual listings of schedules. If you need to 











There's a charged intensity to th 
It's winter, and more importanth 


BY AMANDA CHOI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


When you think of hockey, does 
the image of a huge Canadian brute 
without teeth immediately spring to 
mind? Doyouthinkevery game even- 
tually dissolves into an ugly fist fight? 
If someone handed you a hockey 
stick, would you be confused about 
which end to hold? Was watching 
The Mighty Ducks when it ran on the 
Disney Channel as close as you ever 
came to watching a real hockey game? 
If you answered in the affirmative to 
any of the previous questions, con- 
sider yourself in need of a little 
Hockey 101. 


Lesson 1: The Basics. 

Two teams of six play against one 
another on an ice surface called a 
rink. Two goals are set up at opposite 
ends of the rink. The object of the 
game is to propel a black circular 
disk called a “puck” into the 
opponent’s goal. Theteam that scores 
the most goals wins the game. 

The game is divided into three 
periods of twenty minutes. Because 
hockey is such a fast paced game, 
players tire quickly. Therefore, most 
teams have around twenty players 
that rotate in and out of the game 
constantly so that any one player is 
not too worn out. 
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BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


o, the semester’s almost over, 
and you can’t think of any 
thing better to do than kick 
back and watch some 
Springer reruns during 
intersession. Nope, nothing better 
than to eat bon-bons and catch up on 
those episodes of Dawson’s Creek that 
you taped all semester, right? _ 
Wrong! The holiday season is tra- 
ditionally the time of year when the 
movie studios roll out their big guns 
— i.e. the movies they hope to mar- 
ket incessantly when Oscar time 
comes around, And it’s also the time 
of year when you can expect well- 
acted, brilliantly-scripted, low-key 
quality films. And, oh yeah, you can 
expectsomewham-blam action thrill- 





‘+ 


Lesson 2: Not only 
Canadians play hockey. 


Do notlet the fact that you are not 
Canadian discourage you from 
learning to play. It’s only a myth! 
Hockey is a game of many skills in- 
dependent of nationality. 

Perhaps the most important skill 
of all is the ability to skate quickly 
and with agility. Speed is a key ele- 
ment of the game. Hockey players 
move faster than players ofany other 





Amazingly, some 
players can shoot the 
puck at speeds greater 
than eighty miles per 
hour. 





sport. It is not uncommon for NHL 
players to reach speeds of over 20 
miles per hour. In addition to speed, 
players must also have good tech- 
nique in handling the puck and be 
able to think strategically on the ice. 

According to Nate Tedford of the 
Hopkins ice hockey team, “Hockeyis 
acontradiction sport based on finesse 
and brute strength in the right com- 
bination.” 





COURTESY OF PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Behind every good hockey player is a good stick. Check out this one. 


ers, some cutesy kiddie flicks and 
those exploitative teenage gore-fests 
too. 

So, to get you psyched for some- 
thing more than your psych final, 
here’s a roundup of some of the ac- 
tion you might be getting this 
wintersession: 

A Civil Action (opens December 
25) Based on Jonathan Harr’s true- 
life novel of the same name, A Civil 
Action doesn’t seem to be the best 
movie to take the little sibs to after a 
frantic day of present opening. In fact, 
it doesn’t seem very holiday-like at 


all. John Travolta plays a lawyer who | 


puts his life’s savings and his firm on 
the line to go after two toxic waste 
companies after a bunch of children 
die from strange diseases linked to 
wastewater exposure. Not exactly the 
right movie to see if you are looking 


\ 


Lesson 3: Control your 
aggression. 

Hockey has a horrible reputation 
asa violent sport. Who doesn’t know 
someone who only likes hockey be- 
cause of the fighting? It’s an intense 
game and it’s easy to get carried away 
by the moment. 

There is a very fine line between 
checking (a defensive tactic where 
the player pushes his body against 
his opponent in order to steal away 
the puck) and pushing someone. 
Sometimes frustration causes the 
player to use more force than nec- 
essary. 

Just because you're fully padded 
and holding a stick does not mean 
you reinvincible. Bein control of your 
emotions. If you must let out some of 
the aggression, try not to get caught. 
Be sneaky! Subtlety is another skill of 
hockey. 


Lesson 4: The Equipment 
— Don’t Forget your 
suspenders and garters. 

Make sure your equipment is top 
quality becauseit’s going to take some 
abuse out on the rink. The blades of 
your skates should always be sharp 
and made of steel in order to avoid 
skating accidents. 








Helmets are also important. They 
should cover the entire head and face. 
They will not only protect you from 
head injury, they will save your teeth. 





Was watching The 
Mighty Ducks when it 
ran on the Disney 
Channel as close as 
you ever came to 
watching a real 
hockey game? If you 
answered in the 
affirmative... consider 
yourself in need of a 
little Hockey 101. 


Amazingly, some players can shoot 
the puckat speeds greater than eighty 
miles per hour. Your mask is the only 
barrier between that puck and your 
face. Other protective gear includes 
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Bachelors know 
more about women 
than married men; if 
they didn't they‘d 


be married too. 
—H.L. Mencken 









COURTESY OF BRIAN WISHNOW 
Brian Wishnow of Hopkins Ice Hockey stops the puck as a George Washington Colonial makes a shot on goal. 


shoulder and elbow pads, gloves, shin 
guards and hockey pants. Hockey 
pants are an extension of warm-up 
pants with a built in, padded girdle 
which protects the groin area. 
Hockey pants are typically held in 
place with suspenders. In addition 
to suspenders, you should probably 
invest in some durable garters. It 
would be a truly tragic if you lost a 
game because your socks kept slip- 


ping. 


Lesson 5: Hopkins has 
an ice hockeyteam. | 
Perhapssome of youaresurprised 

tolearn ofits existence. Ice hockey at 
Hopkins is a club sport sponsored 
by SAC. The team is relatively small 
with only twenty-five members, 
However, they are extremely com- 
petitive and playagainst schools from 
all over Maryland and Washington 
D.C. Their competition includes 
Loyola, UMBC and Georgetown. 
Practices are held at Mt. Pleasant Ice 
Rink every Monday and Thursday. 
The season runs from October 
through March. The next home game 
will be on January 30 at 10 p.m. If 
you’re interested in attending, e-mail 
club president, Tom Magginis at 
hyperlink mailto:thomas@jhu.edu for 
more details. 


The movies you'll want to watch this wintersession ~ 


to “ho ho ho” this Christmas, but it 
sure does have lots of that “holiday 
spirit” thing. 

The Faculty (opens December 
25) Just when you thoughtit was safe 
togoback to school... the teen thriller 
The Faculty finally proves that all of 
your teacher suspicionsare true. The 
movie, by slasher director Robert 
Rodriguez (From Dusk Till Dawn) 
and written by Screamer Kevin 
Williamson, features a battle royale 
between a bunch of too-good-look- 
ing-to-be-in-high-school kids and 
their teachers. So what? Sounds like 
grade-posting day at Hopkins, right? 
Did I mention that the teachers are 
aliens? Sounds a little more like 
Hopkins, huh? 

Mighty Joe Young (opens De- 
cember 25) Oh yeah, the one about 
the gigantic ape who fallsin love with 


ablond woman and carries her up the 
Empire State Building... Oops, right 
premise, wrong ape. This Disney flick 
features a nice ape who just likes to 
play hide-and-seek with his bestest 
friend in the whole world, who just 
happens to be the foxier-than-thou 
Charlize Theron. Then, in a strange 
twist of fate, Mighty Joe Young gets 
taken to the big city and exploited by 
abunch of money-hungry zoologists. 
Joe escapes from the bad, bad men 
and goes out on the town — all the 
while dodging the army and looking 
so goshdarn cute. And remember... 
this movie is nothing like King Kong. 

Psycho (opens December 4) Gus 
Van Sant’s remake of the Hitchcock 
classicis the first really cool new movie 
out of the gates this December, but it 
will take a little bit more than some 
creepy music and ketchup to keep 





audiences coming to this remake. 
Luckily, Van Sant’s got that some- 
thing: the babealicious and multi-tal- 
ented Vince Vaughn. He may play a 
killer, but he’s still a beautiful baby. 

Prince of Egypt (opens December 
18) Dreamworks presents its second — 
animated feature with this saga of bib- 
lical proportions. Literally. This film 
about Moses promises to be nothing 
short of an epic. And with the voices 
of everyone from Michelle Pfeiffer to 
Val Kilmer to Sandra Bullock to 
Patrick Stewart, Prince of Egypt also 
has a heavenly cast. But not com- 
pletely heavenly. One infamous 
Moseswill be missing from the movie: 
Mr. Ten Commandments himself, 
Charlton Heston. 

Star Trek: Insurrection (opens 


CONTINUED ON PAGE B6 
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BY CHARBEL BARAKAT 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Okay, so winter’s starting to roll 
in, and you find yourselflonging fora 
frozen lake on which to skate. But 
then, you think to yourself, “This is 
Baltimore and the nearest frozen 
pond is probably on the other side of 


WINTER FUN 


Go figure: Skating from nationals to Baltimore} 


the Beltway, and, besides, nobody at 
this famously all-work, no-play insti- 
tution of ours would want to join me, 
much less give me a few pointers on 
my triple salchow.”Yet, to the true 
connoisseur of Baltimore life, such 
logic holds less weight than a Bill 
Clinton promise. There area number 
of reasonably priced rinks eager for 














COURTESY OF NANCY TULATHIMUTTE 


Nancy Tulathimutte came close to representing Thailand in the Winter 
- Olympics, but was held back by red tape. 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


patronage and a surprising number 
of Hopkins ice skating stars that are 
translating their passion for the sport 
into providing more opportunities 
for skating newbies (like my South 
Floridian self) to experience skating’s 
ups and downs. 

This reporter was fortunate 
enough to have the assistance of 
two of Hopkins most accomplished 
figure skaters, Nancy Tulathimutte 
and Ali Shybut, whose insights into 
the local skating scene proved in- 
valuable. Nancy has skated since 
she was eight years old, endured a 
six-day training schedule through- 
out high school, won the Massa- 
chusetts Figure Skating Champion- 
ships in 1996, and only a pile of 
bureaucratic red tape prevented her 
from winning a spot on Thailand’s 
Olympic team for the Nagano 
Games earlier this year. 

Ali began skating at 10, moved 
to Indianapolis, where she attended 
a high school that modified its 
schedule to accommodate her daily 
practices, and in 1997 competed 
successfully at the U.S. Figure Skat- 
ing Championships. 

Naturally, having neverlaced upa 
pair of ice skates myself, I was in awe 
of these well-accomplished athletes. 
While both agreed on the difficulty of 
initially finding local ice skating op- 
portunities, they also concluded that 
once discovered, Baltimore’sice rinks 
were neither difficult to get to nor 
unreasonably priced. Commenting 
on the local facilities, Tulathimutte 
said, “They provide good ice access 
to skaters ofall abilities at prices even 
within reach of most college stu- 
dents.” That is always good news, 
right, skating fans? 

Though most of Baltimore’s ice 
skating rinks are located well out into 
the suburbs, two very fine establish- 





Skicaps, snowmen and snowstreaking! 


here are all sorts of fun 
little spontaneous things 
you can only do during 
winter...slide across icy 
sidewalks on your feet, 
* jump inslush piles, slip ice down your 
_ friends’ collars, freeze your tongue to 
~ assorted metal objects... That’s what 
, makes winter so cool — it’s not the 
“holidays or the ski trips or even 
Intersession classes — it’s that fin- 
ger-numbing, eye-watering, nose- 
running cold weather, and all the fun 
that comes with it. 

First off, there’s the whole fashion 
aspect. Cold weather is a great excuse 
tobreak out your woolliest kneesocks, 
_ your brightest mittens, and your most 
~ insane hats. Especially hats. Winter is 
‘ so about hats. Ditch your baseball 
_ caps, boys, and find your own cre- 
ative winter head-wardrobe. For the 
more conservative, there are always 
ski caps, from navy blue to rainbow 
striped. But for those daring fashion 
mavens, there’s a huge array of head- 
gear out there — long nightcaps with 
bells and tassels on the end, ski caps 
with built-in ear flaps that tie under 
the chin, and those furry black Rus- 
’ sian hats for starters. To complement 
_ your hat, you can try earmuffs (look 

for the kind shaped like animals) ora 
scratchy woolly scarf. And ,of course, 
, Winter is the only time you can wear a 
_, skimask without being suspected asa 


« 
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criminal, so take full advantage. Com- 
plete your winter ensemble with a 
pair of mittens — fat fuzzy ones lined 
with lambswool, or a pair of chompy 
crocodiles — they’re so much cooler 
than gloves. 

Once youre properly attired, you 
need someplace to go, something to 
do. You could always do the usual ice 
skating or skiing... or you could do 
something more creative. Let’s start 
with sledding —a very versatile sport. 
Those cheap orange plastic sleds are 
the mostuseful. Thelittle safety-warn- 
ing stickers always say not to ride the 
sled laying down. But if you want to 
have any fun, you'll have to ignore 
that. Rip the sticker off if you must 
alleviate your feelings of guilt. Ifyou 
can’t spare five bucks for a sled, snag 
a cafeteria tray. Now, find a long, 
steep, icy hill, and coerce some friends 
into accompanying you. The more 
people sledding, the better; that way, 
you can make long sled trains by ty- 
ing your sled’s ropearound theankles 
of the person ahead of you. Another 
cool trick is to come up behind some- 
one in your sled, grab the back of 
their sled, and shove them off the side 
of the track. It totally catches them by 


THE BURNING QUESTION 


Just watch out for frostbite! 
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surprise, and is especially funny if 
you can cause their sled to flip over. 
The great thing about the plastic sleds 
is that you can also use them for 
lugeing, and even snowsurfing if you 
don’t have a snowboard. Lugeing is 
simple — lay flat on your back in the 
sled and careen down the hill, feet 
first. (Guys — watch out for trees 
when you're in this position.) 
Snowsurfing is much more challeng- 
ing. First, there’s the whole standing 
up thing. It’s hard to do on a sled, 
especially when your feet are wet and 
slippery. Once you're standing suc- 
cessfully in the sled, you can push off 
down the hill. But you have to be 
good to make it all the way to the 
bottom of the hill. I have yet to see 
someone snowsurf down a long hill 
without falling. And here’s a little 
safety tip for you: padding. Wear the 
thickest coat youhave, preferably one 
so thick that it prevents your arms 
from resting at your sides. And watch 
out for ice piles left by the snowplow, 
which tend to lurk at the bottom of 
good sledding hills. Trust me. 

Another fun winter sport is 
snowstreaking, if you’re brave and/ 
or crazy enough. You might want to 
wear shoes or snow boots, though; if 
your feet numb up too much, you'll 
probably fall, which could be unpleas- 
ant. If you’re a total nutcase, you 
could donyour bathing suitand head 
downto the Inner Harbor, where they 
hold an annual winter dive into the 
Chesapeake. 

And what would winter be with- 
out snowmen? But the carrot-nosed 
variety are such a common sight. 
You should try something new for 
the nose this year — a banana, an 
eggplant, or perhaps a sock. And 
you can use food coloring to give 
your snowman blue or green or 
hangover-red eyes. Then you have 
to find a suitable ensemble for your 
snowhuman. The key is to develop 
your snowperson’s own style, his 
own personality. Sheet-togas and a 
beer can work well for that Greek 
effect, or use a pair of glasses and 
calculator for the B.M.E. geek-chic 
look. Strap ona backpack filled with 
orgo notes and biochem lab reports 
for the pre-med snow-throat. A tie 
works for the business-snowman, a 
dog collar for the goth snowcreature, 
and a strand of beads for the hippie 
snowperson. It’s very important to 
accessorize, to give your snowperson 
just the right touch. Another option 
is to steal your roommate’s under- 


wear and use that. Andraidthelaun- 


dry room for interesting articles of 
clothing that people have abandoned 
in the dryer. 

So dust off your sled, unpack your 
mittens, and use your imagination. 
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ments can be found within fairly 
short cab rides of campus. 

The Northwest Ice Rink, located 
at 5731 Cottonworth Ave. in Mount 
Washington, provides a good skat- 
ing surface as well as skate sales, 
rentals, anda quality pro shop. The 
rink sponsors College Nights every 
Tuesday for two hours starting at 
8:15 p.m.. With appropriate ID, 
$5.25 will get two skaters onto the 
ice for the evening. 

The Mount Pleasant Ice Arena, 
located at 6101 Hillen Road in Balti- 
more, provides another ice skating 
option. For those with deeper pock- 
ets, group and private lessons are 
offered by the two largest private 
skating clubs in the city, the Ice Club 
of Baltimore (which operates out of 
the Northwest Ice Rink) and the Bal- 
timore Figure Skating Club. 

Both rinks hold open skating 
hours on evenings and weekends, 
providing the perfect opportunity for 
those seeking a romantic interlude, 
an escape from campus, or even sim- 
ply a fun evening. 

Both Tulathimutte and Shybut 
expressed interest in not only of- 
fering lessons to Hopkins students, 
but in organizing a Hopkins Fig- 
ure Skating Club in the near fu- 
ture. Ideally, the club would offer 
group lessons to skaters of varying 
skilllevels and provide transporta- 
tion to the ice rinks for anyone in- 
terested. Both ladies are currently 
seeking anyone here at Hopkins 
who would desire to become in- 
volved in such activities. 
Tulathimutte may be reached at 
x5745 and Shybut at x3089, during 
reasonable hours. 

Don’t worry if you are not Elvis 
Stojko, Oksana Baiul, or even 
Disney on Ice. These two might 
have trained with great skaters but 
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Ali Shybut, a freshman at Hopkins, competed in the 1997 U.S. Figure yp 


Skating Championships. 


they definitely do not expect any- 
one to be beyond the most basic 
level. After all, they are looking to 
help you out. So, if ice skating is 
your forte, or even if it’s just some- 


















COURTESY OF ALI SHYBUT 


thing you would like to experience. 5 
for the first time, call MomandDad | 
and tell them to Fed-Ex your favor- 
ite ice skates, because winter timeis 
finally here. 












Take a walk on the slippery side 


The Hopkins Ski Club and Outdoors Club show you how — 


BY LEANNE SHIPLEY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


The Farmer’s Almanac predicts a 
snowy winter — a nice change from 
last year’s cold rains. What could be 
better than waking up to find the 
world covered in soft, white powder 
and icicles hanging from tree 
branches? But whatis thereto do when 
the snows come? Trudging through 
the slush of city streets and building 
snowmen on the Engineering Quad 
may be fun, but two clubs at Hopkins 
have even better ideas. 

Baltimore may not bea prime ski- 
ing location, but luckily, the Appala- 
chian Mountains are only an hour 
away. The Ski Club, with a roster of 
approximately 130 members, plans 
three weekend day trips during sec- 
ond semester, visiting Ski Liberty, Ski 
Roundtop, and Whitetail, Pennsyl- 
vania. The Board of Directors hopes 
to include more excursions, weather 
permitting. Buses are provided for 
each trip, transporting up to thirty 
people. If enough students express 
interest, another bus will be added. 
The club does subsidize tickets 
slightly, but limited funds prohibit 
large discounts. Students who have 
never skied before have no need to 
worry — the club is open to everyone 
from novices to Olympic hopefuls. 
Many beginners opt to rent 
snowboards instead of skis and test 
out their skills in the latest winter 
trend. ts 
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Will this winter be snowy white, or Baltimore’s famous December muddy brown? 


Several years ago, the Ski Club in- 
cluded a trip to New England during 
spring break. Unfortunately, students 
now show little interest in big trips 
due to the high cost. The club no 
longer has money to help finance 
major excursions, and the bulk of the 


burden falls on the shoulders of poor - 


college students. Still, Jason Cho, a 
member of the Board of Directors 
who visited Vermont with the 
Hopkins Ski Club during his fresh- 
man year, recommends visiting ski 





resorts outside of the Mid-Atlantic 
region. 3 


excursions including ‘ 
packing and climbin Any Hopkins 
get involved, and equi 
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vided. Students can sign up for events 
in Levering; half of the slots are filled 
ona first-come-first-serve basis, while 
the second half are filled through a 
lottery. The JHOC scheduled the last. 
hiking trip of the semester for De-_ 
cember 5, so any student looking for 
a chance to relax and have fun before 
finals should sign up. Students can” 
also check out the club web page at” 
hyperlink hitp://www.jhu.edu/~out- 
doors for more information aboutac 
tivities. we - 
_ Students who would like to take 
independent excursions can still rent _ 
equipment through the Johns — 
Hopkins Outdoors Club. Foronlyfi 
dollars per piece of equipment 
night, students can rentsleeping| 
tents, or caving gear. Anyone int 
ested in taking advantage of this ¢ 
portunity should pick up a comp! 
list of equipment available for re 
located at the Levering Union 
the JHOC display case in Merryn 
Hall, or at the Club Room in the bé 
ofthe ROTC building, 


Noteworthy night characters at the MSEL 
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BY BENEDICTA KIM 
Tue Jonns Hopkins News-Letrer 


Everyone knows to expect Ed 
Gorham’s wise cracks and pick-me- 
ups when entering the MSEL during 
the day. But after 4 pm, Della Calm is 
on shift until 2am to welcome in her 
“babies” to another night at the li- 
brary. 

Della, or “momma,” as some stu- 
dents like to call her, greets the stu- 
dents “Hi, baby!” as she crochets a 
blue and black scarf as a gift for a 
student who simply asked her to make 
one for him. Arts and crafts have be- 
come her side job. 

During Christmas three years ago, 
low on money, she started making 
“little gifts” of crochets and center 
pieces. Due to encouragement and 
demand of her creations, her hobby 
became a side job. She also decorates 
her house with her arts and crafts. 

“Every year, I have to make a differ- 





ent ornament for the Christmastree,” 
she said. 

Astudent walks up toherand Della 
asks “Hey baby! How was Thanks- 
giving?” 

“Good,” he responds, “How was 
yours?” 

“Good.” 

“What did you do?” he asks. 

“I slept because I was tired.” 

“Same here. That’s why it was 
good,” he says as he walks away. 

Being tired is a norm of sorts for 
Hopkins students, but for Della, it is 
due to her illness of Lupus, on top of 
her diabetes. She was diagnosed three 
months ago and ever since “she lives 
day by day.” 

Della wants to make clear that she 
doesn’t want others to feel sad or pity 
for her. “I got God and I go day by day 
because we’re all going to die,” she 
said, “I ask the Lord to relax my pain 
and give me the strength to get up 
and go to work. I love working with 
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the students. They just make me 
feel great.” She said, “I feel good 
when I come to work.” 

Della beams as she smiles at the 
students. “I like to go around and go 
“shh,” she explains as she brings her 
index finger to her lips, “It’s quiet 
time.” 

At home, Della’s 15 year-old 
daughter takes care of her. Her chil- 
dren, including a 21 year-old son, are 
still in denial. “They don’t want to 
talk about it,” she explained, “They 
say, ‘Mom, you’re going to be 
alright. Take your medicine and eat 
right.” She hopes that her children 
would come to face her illness, “I 
want them to learn how to deal with 
me 

A group of three girls linger at the 
front entrance. “Get your butt in 
here,” Della jokingly yells. “We don’t 
want to come back,” they say as they 
finally enter. “Well, youhave to come 
back,” she says. 




















CHUNG LEE/ NEWS-LETTER 
Did you know that there are 19 copy machines at the MSE Library? Phil Hagopian knows. He’s the one who 
takes care of the paper jams while he’s also keeping an eye out on the library. 





Toms having a baby — sort of 
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' making my parents grandparents for 
the first time, and I didn’t even know. 
“ She told my parents, of course, but 
” wanted to tell my brother, Edward, 


was so excited Thanksgiving 

weekend. I couldn’t wait to see 

my parents. I hadn’t seen them 

since August, and since then I 
got a haircut and shaved. 

That might not sound like a big 
deal, but it really is. Nobody except 
my mother had ever cut my hair until 

_ about two weeks ago. For 20 years, 
my mom was the only person who 
had touched my hair with scissors. 
And it had been over two years since 
I had fully shaved. 

Those were big changes for them 
to see. But my plan to steal the showat 
Thanksgiving with my looks was 
foiled before my parents ever got 
there. 

After the usual Thanksgiving 

‘ weekend travel problems, I finally 

arrived in Burlington, Vermont, 

” where my sister, Tasha, lives. [hadn’t 

’ seenherand my brother-in-law, Matt, 

"since last Thanksgiving. 

“Do you notice anything differ- 
 entabout her?” Matt asked me about 
” my sister as we drove back to their 
» house. 

“She got her hair cut,” I said. 

“Yeah, she did,” Matt said, “but 
~ doesn’t she have a little glow in her 
face now?” 

Looking back on it, I should have 


~~ realized what was coming. But I was 
_ pretty tired after a long day of travel. 


And I’m also a guy and am pretty 
slow when it comes to deducing things 


” like this. 


Yes, that glow meant that my sis- 


_ ter is having a baby. It’s due on May 


~ 22, 1999.1 dida double take when she 


said that because it meant that this 
’ had been kept a secret for four 
* months. 

“Two things hit me right away. 


First, how did Tasha manage to 
keep that secret for four months? She’s 


ane to be an uncle. That’s pretty 
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cool. And it means big responsibili- 
ties. 

I am going to take being an uncle 
seriously. Who else can be expected 
to fly up to Vermont and babysit on 
short notice? Who else other than 
Tasha and Matt can provide a role 
model to the first person that will 





My brother then 
walked downstairs 
and left me locked in 
the closet for as long 
as possible before the 
screaming aroused 


-ourneighbors’ 


SUSPICIONS. 





carry on the family into the next 
generation? 

I want to be there for my niece or 
nephew. Afterall, I never got to have 
a little brother or sister. I’m the 
youngest of the three children in 
my family. 

As the youngest, I have learned 
some things that will make me a 
more effective uncle. For example, 


I’m definitely not going to torture 
this baby like Edward and Tasha 
did to me. 

Okay, torture isa strong word, but 
there were times when my siblings 
seemed more like fraternity brothers 
hazing a pledge than my brother and 
sister. 

When I was little, Edward and I 
used to play a “game” that involved 
seeing who could stay locked in a 
linen closet the longest. 

Because of his benevolence, I al- 
ways had the first turn at this game. 
We removed the bottom shelf of the 
closet and I curled up in the empty 
space. Edward closed the door and 
locked it. 

Of course, that’s when I freaked 
out and started screaming. But my 
terror was merely beginning. My 
brother then walked downstairs and 
left me locked in the closet for as 
long as possible before the scream- 
ing aroused our neighbors’ suspi- 
cions. 

When I was finally let out of the 
closet, Edward said that he wasn’t 
going to take his turn and made me 
the winner. 

Tasha had better intentions when 
she scared me, but I didn’t like it any 
better. For example, I bite my finger- 
nails like there’s no tomorrow. Any- 
time I show my fingernails to people, 
they cringe at how short they are. 
And my sister has tried to get me to 
stop numerous times for the past 15 
years. 

One time she told me that any fin- 
gernails I bit off and happened to 
swallow went to my appendix, where 
they stayed for eternity. If I ever had 
to get my appendix out, the doctors 
would find all these chewed-off fin- 
gernails. 

I was terrified by this image. It 
didn’t keep me from biting my nails, 
but at least it was better than being 
locked in a closet. 

I’ve learned from my childhood 
what you shouldn’t do to a little kid, 
and I intend to make the life of my 
parents’ first grandchild as happy as 
possible. That means not locking the 
little guy in closets and making sure 
that he never, ever hears a Spice Girls 
song. 





Della carries around a book of 
poems and psalms. An earmarked 
page is of a poem, “Smell the Flow- 
ers” and it ends, “I’m going to slow 
down now and see these gracious 
blessings here for me.” 


THE STAND 


Hopkins students toiling away late 
at night at the library have heard the 
voice of Phil Hagopianat closing time, 
“It’s time to go upstairs” or “It’s 
time to get ready to leave.” “Man, 
[ve heard that voice so many times,” 
commented a student, “Sad buttrue.” 

Phil has been working at Hopkins 
for ten and a half years as the library 
guard. (When he started out at 
Hopkins twelve, thirteen years ago, 
tuition was only $16,000. “Imagine 
that,” he said.) “I keep an eye out and 
make sure that things are okay,” ex- 
plained Phil, “I try to answer general 
library information when I can.” He 
also takes care of 19 copiers that are 
available for general use by the stu- 
dents. 

With the duty of keeping an eye 
out on things, Phil is usually every- 
where except for at 8 and 10 o’clock 
and other times when he fills in at 
the front desk during the guard’s 
breaks. 

Speaking of breaks, Phil has not 
taken a vacation during his years at 
Hopkins. So, technically, he can take 
an eight week vacation. ..with pay! Ifhe 
chosetotake up on this opportunity, he 
would travel around Europe, visit Ar- 
menia (his grandfather’s Armenian) or 
get connections with his cousin’s dip- 
lomat husband and visit Russia. 

“Tt seems like the years go by real 
fast.” Phil, now 54 (55 in January) has 
lived in Baltimore all his life and wit- 


nessed the changes. “It’s ashame that 
I don’t have my high school year- 
book,” he exlained about the revital- 
ization of the Inner Harbor, 

“There’s a skyline picture of the 
Inner Harbor from Federal Hill 
when you open up the yearbook. 
With old ramshackle hotels and 
restaurants you wouldn’t even 
want to go to the bathrooms in 
them. You wouldn’t even notice 
it.” He also used to work at the 
Coca-Cola bottling and distrib- 
uting company until it closed 
down in 1969. 

Aside from his coin collection 
which consists mostly of silver 
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COURTESY OF ED GORHAM 
With Ed Gorham at the MSEL entrance during the day, students can 
expect to smile — at least on their way into the library. 


coins because “Gold coins are so 
expensive that you can only get a 
few,” Phil is a big fan of Stephen 
King. He’s read The Stand three 
times, which he thinks is one of 
the greatest books of all time. 

“Tt’s about what could happen 
when there’s a biological warfare. 
Only a fraction of the population 
lives and it becomes a struggle be- 
tween good and evil.” He also has 
the videotape set of The Stand, 
the movie. 

“The book is always better. Ev- 
erybody can tell you that,” said 
Phil. “I’m telling you, once you 
start, you won’t want to stop.” 





Counseling kids with AIDS 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


It is 12-year-old Tiara’s first time 
away from home, and she is home- 
sick. She is saying she misses home 
and crying when Torian, who is 6 
years old and cradled in his camp 
couselor’s arms, says, “My mom was 
brave and she didn’t cry and she took 
the bullet for all of us, so you have to 
be brave.” 

Tiara and Torian are both HIV 
positive. And though Torian is half 
Tiara’s age, his life thus far has taught 
him that fear serves little purpose. An 
orphan after having lost his father 
to AIDS and his mother to a bullet 
which she tookin his place, Torian’s 
sound counsel comes from experi- 
ence. 

“And sometimes, if you’re scared, 
you have to just not think about it,” 
he says to Tiara. By now she has 


stopped crying. 


THE BEST WEEK OF THEIR 
LIVES 
As sophomore Nimmi 


Gowrinathan remembers and nar- 
rates this scene from her summer at 
The Camp Heartland Center, a camp 
for children between ages 5 and 15 
infected with or affected by HIV/ 
AIDS, her eyes soften. She smiles a 
sad smile and says softly ofher young 
crew, “They talked like 25-year olds 
sometimes. They were so mature for 
their age.” 

Gowrinathan is talking about kids 
with HIV or AIDS. Sheistalking about 
nine 11 to 13 year olds she served asa 
counselor to, some of whom had con- 
templated suicide, even attempted 
suicide. 

She is talking about a group of 
children that harbored intense ha- 
tred towards the parents that infected 
them with HIV, towards a world that 
abusively shunned them for having 
HIV. She is talking about a group of 
children who despite all this, have 
come together at The Camp Heart- 
land Center to encourage one an- 
other. 

During their nightly devotionals, 
where all the children sat in a circle 
and passed a candle around as they 
shared their feelings, there was one 
golden rule to follow, and that was to 
respect what others said. Counse- 
lors usually didn’t say much during 
these times, and campers rarely in- 
terrupted one another. And they 
never harshly opposed one another. 


But one particular night, 
Gowrinathan remembers, an inter- 
ruption took place. 


Someone shared that she hated her 
mom. She said that shehatedher mom 


for giving her HIV, and that she had 
every right to hate her. 

Stephanie, who was also infected 
with the virus through her mom, 
spoke up loudly and said, you can’t 
hate your mom. 

Yes I can, the other said, because 
it’s all her fault. 

No it’s not, Stephanie said. 

Yes itis, because she did drugsand 
she got AIDS and she still had me and 
she still gave it to me, so it is her fault, 
the girl said. 

No, Stephanie said, you still can’t 
hate your mom. 

The couselors remained silent and 
let this “interruption” continue, be- 
cause this was why the kids were 
there. 

“Most of them leave camp saying 
it was the best week of their lives,” 
Gowrinathan says of her campers, 
“because for a week they let all that 
go.” Many of them, she says, struggle 
with going public about their sick- 
ness because rejection by friends al- 
most ineveitably follows, and some- 
times they get kicked offschool sports 
teams. 

But for one all-expense-paid week 
in the summer, they get to forget that 
they are different, that they are ostra- 


"A lot of them don't 
come back the next 
year because they're 
either too sick or a few 


of them die.” 
—NIMMI GOWRINATHAN 


cized by a non-AIDS world. “The 
camp hasa theory connecting mental 
wellness with physical wellness,” 
Gowrinathan explains, and watching 
the group have fun, she says, “You 
wouldn’t think this was a camp for 
kids with AIDS.” 

AIDS is talked about and dealt 
with, but only at the children’s voli- 
tion, to the point that they need, like 
during devotionals. And when 
Gowrinathan found it especially hard 
to remain dry-eyed, she would go 
away and cry in private, because the 
point of the week was to make her 
campers happy. 

“A lot of them don’t come back 
the next year because they’re either 
too sick or a few of them die,” she 
says, and the kids say their farewells 
with this knowledge. 


CAMP HEARTLAND 


The youngest counselor at last 


summer’s camp-session, held in 
Malibu, California, Gowrinathan re- 
members difficult moments despite 
three days of training. 

“You re notallowed to touch them 
in a disciplinary way,” she says, be- 
cause this is the only way the camp 
can avoid child-abuse lawsuits. So 
when campers became furious and 
violent, Gowrinathan had no choice 
but to calm them down verbally. Only 
ifthey were on the edge ofa cliffready 
to jump, she says, was grabbing war- 
ranted. 

The Camp Heartland Center, 
based in Wisconsin and begun seven 
years ago, was inspired by a seven- 
year-old by the name of Nile Wolff. 
He dreamt of going to summer camp, 
having fun and making friends, but 
healso wanted a space where he could 
talk about AIDS. “Normal” camp 
couldn’t satisfy his emotional or 
medical needs, and then Camp Heart- 
land began. 

Donations from thousands of do- 
nors, both big and small, cover the 
roughly $1200 expense for each 
camper, and fundraisers from indi- 
vidual chapters all over the country 
help meet the cost as well. Funds 
cover the rental of the camp base, 
food, medicine and fees for a medi- 
cal staff. : 

The camp has now grown into a 
national effort with sites all over the 
country and includes a related out- 
reach activity called “Journey of 
Hope.” HIV or AIDS-infected chil- 
dren from the camp travel to differ- 
ent schools and universities around 
the country to talk about peer edu- 
cation and AIDS awareness, accord- 
ing to Gowrinathan, two issues 
which have very little presence at 
Hopkins. 

So she’s started a Hopkins chapter 
of Camp Heartland, and with $1500 
from the Young Alumni Fund as well 
as 20 potential members, the organi- 
zation is ambitious. 

Its goals, other than fundraising, 
are to increase AIDS outreach pro- 
grams, especially considering that 
Baltimore and Washington D.C. re- 
portedly have the highest AIDS popu- 
lations in the country. “Journey of 
Hope” isone way Gowrinathan hopes 
to accomplish this, and she is hoping 
big-name celebrities like Tyson 
Medford, who visited the Malibu site 
last summer, will make appearances 
in order to draw crowds, 

“He was great,” she says of 
Medford’s visit to Malibu last sum- 
mer. As the camp’s purpose is to in- 
spire children not only to continue 
living, but dreaming, according to 
Gowrinathan, celebrity appear- 
ances of this kind are as necessary 


as a week of camp in the summer’s 


sun. 
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BY STEVE TSAI 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Imagine that you have a big mid- 
term tomorrow morning worth 50 
‘percent of your grade. You've pro- 
crastinated for as long as possible — 
you've been to dinner, called your 
mom and watched one of those teen 
shows on the WB network. As you 





finally begin to gather your books 
and notes, you think to yourself, 
“Where do I go now?” 

The Hopkins campus offers 
many options for study: The five 
levels at the library, the Hut, the 
HAC Lab, the comfortable lounge 
on your floor or maybe even the 
privacy of your own room or apart- 
ment. 








BENEDICTA KIM/NEWS-LETTER 


Hopkins students love to study. They probably love to study more than 
they love to do anything else. But where is the best place to study? The 
library, the Hut, or your own home? Depends on who you ask. 
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Generations of Hopkins students 
have undertaken the pursuit of 
knowledge in various places. But 
which one is the best location for 
studying? 

Let’s start with the basics — the 
library. The Milton S. Eisenhower 
Library is a popular choice among 
Hopkins students. Q-Level’s round 
tables provide a comfortable atmo- 
sphere anda cafe-like setting. Q-Level 
also includes a coffee shop and sev- 
eral snack and juice machines, con- 
venient for late night caffeine con- 
sumption. 

The recent changes to M-Level 
have made it a great place to study 
and discuss in groups, because con- 
versation and socializing are allowed, 
as long as students don’t get too 
rowdy. As you go further down from 
A-Level all the way to D-Level it gets 
quieter and quieter — perfect for 
those who can’t study with any dis- 
tractions. 

“T really like the library because 
there are things to do when you need 
a study break,” said sophomore 
Jungjin Lee. “I can check my email, 
surf the web or even grab a cup of 
coffee to keep me awake. Two thumbs 
up for the library!” 

The Hutzler Undergraduate 
Reading Room, better known as the 
Hut, was by far the most popular 
place for studying several years ago, 
before the library had been reno- 
vated. Like M-Level, the Hut has 
long tables for group study and dis- 
cussion. 

The Hut also has an extensive 
magazine selection and, unlike the 
library, is open 24 hoursa day. How- 
ever, it tends to be hot in the Hut, 
and the temperature or the noisy 





fan that’s al- 
ways running 
there drive 
some students 
away. 
“Usually I 
go to the li- 
brary, but 
when I’m pull- 
ing an all- 


nighter prepar- 
ing for a test, 
the best place is 
the Hut,” said 
sophomore 
Evavirs ae 
Mahmood. 
“It’s open 
twenty four 
hours, and you 
know the 
people there 
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really late at 
night are in the 
same situation 
you are,” he 
added. 

The HAC Labis the optimal place 
to work for students taking classes 
in computer science. The lab offers 
both PCs and Macintoshes, along 
with printers and a scanner. 

Also, it is available 24 hours a day 
during the week, which is convenient 
if you’re writing a last minute paper 
or a program for a computer science 
course. Computer assistants are there 
to help the computer illiterate if you 
can’t seem to find the file you just 
saved. 

“Tf you don’t have a computer in 
your room, and you need to type up 
something, the HAC Lab is really the 
only place to go,” said senior Susie 
Pae. 





Bidding the big blue van a bash-ful goodbye 


Pay a dollar, take a big swing at Ol’ Big Blue and walk away a child of the wind. 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


, It’s the punching bag done 
Hopkins-style. In tune with the par- 
ticular type of stress needing to be 
released from most Hopkins students, 
especially around finals time, E- 
Level’s manager and Student Activi- 
ties Coordinator Pat Bearry has fig- 
ured it all out. 
, “Its called Ode to Big Blue,” he 
says, “and basically people will come 
up and pay a dollar for a whack on the 
van with a sledgehammer.” 
, Strange and even disturbing? 
Maybe. Unheard of? No. 

“They do things like this at carni- 


? 
Or perhaps something 
inside you will click 
and that aggressive 
urge from deep within 
will surge upwards to 
consume your 
passivity, your 
patience, your 
rationale, everything... 


walsall thetimeas fundraisers,” Bearry 
says. 

| The van is an over a decade old 
‘Hopkins van with wooden floors for- 
merly used to deliver the News-Let- 
ter. “It’s so old we'd only get $100 if 
we sold it anyway,” Bearry explains, 
so instead students will have the 
‘chance to destroy a still-functioning 
van forthe noble cause of United Way 
charity. 

| Surviving remnants, such as the 


benchseat or the bumper, will be 


hung along E-Level’s walls ag 


memorabilia. 
' But what’s interesting 
here is Hopkins’ reac- 
tion to this... this 
event. 
| Sara Billard, 
junior and man- 
aging co-editor 
of the News-Let- 
ter, takesabreath 
before launching 
into her speech. 
: “I mean if 
your grandfather 
etsoldyoudon’t 
te him to death 
or pay to beat the 
poor old man to 
death. It’sjust not 
right. If the thing 
doesn’t work, it 


doesn’t mean you have to humiliate 
orruin it further. ’m sure some of the 
seat Covers you can use again. It just 
seems like a waste, and it seems 
mean.” 

Her arms are moving animatedly 
and she is smiling, but Billard is far 
from done. 

“The News-Letter used to deliver 
in Big Blue,” she says. “And they were 
much better than the club cars be- 
cause they gave the News-Letter more 
respect. But more than that, I think 
Big Blue’s become a permanent fix- 
ture on campus.” 

It’s just a van, you say, and what is 
there to think or feel about destroy- 
ing a van? But the concept is an inter- 
esting one; worth at least a News-Let- 
ter issue’s ponderings. 

Next week you willsee, outin front 
of Levering Hall, students taking vio- 
lent swings at a useless, decrepit blue 
van. You will probably hear cheering 
and laughing, and the sight before 
your eyes will signal corrosion and 
the inevitability of death. A bumper 
hanging vulnerably off the front, win- 
dows shattered, seats torn and per- 
haps even flung in unrecognizable 
condition out beside the van—all this 
will clutter the once-peaceful Lever- 
ing entrance. 

The cacophonous music of cling- 
ing and clanging will fill the air as the 
sledgehammer goesatit; but the sight 
and thesoundswillso sadly meld into 
one huge violent scene that you might 
not even hear the lyrical background, 
the way music in horror flicks very 


















rarely goes noticed. 

Perhaps you will shake your head 
and remain a passerby, wondering 
what the world, or Hopkins, is com- 
ing to. 

Or perhaps something inside you 





You will strike, and you 
will feel the blow of 
your strike as 
vibrations travel 
through the 
sledgehammer up 
your arm... 





will click and that aggressive urge 
from deep within will surge upwards 
to consume your passivity, your pa- 
tience, your rationale, everything 
you ve kept civilized and contained 
throughout the semester because it 
just wouldn’t have helped your life 
any to lose it completely. 

And maybe in one insane mo- 
ment you will get in line and pay a 
dollar and take the sledgehammer 
in your hands and cross that line 
humanity so often and so tragically 
ignores. Victim and victimizer will 
meet eye to eye and flesh to flesh 


before predation occurs and blows 
are struck. 

It’s nota gun—you won't have the 
luxury of shooting and not feeling the 
impact ofyour blowon the hard metal 
surface. Instead, you will strike, and 
you will feel the blow of your strike as 
vibrations travel through the sledge- 
hammer up your arm through your 
conscience and into your brain so 
that you are shocked with that extra 
injection of adrenaline that you des- 
perately needed but were miserably 
deprived of throughout the semes- 
ter. 

And the best part is, you will walk 
away feeling lighter, like Forrest 
Gump’s carefree feather as it falls on 
the grass only to be picked up again 
and swooshed around. Like the 
feather, you will feel energized and of 
the wind. 

News-Letter co-editor-in-chief 
Bryant Park says, “I’m gonna be the 
first guy in line... Big Blue and I have 
a history, and we have a score to 
settle.” 

News-Letter photography co-edi- 
tor Patrick Deem says, “I think it’s 
quite a paradox that in order to raise 
money for United Way, a group that 
helps people, you’re using destruc- 
tive means—you're destroying a 
van.” 

News-Letter Opinions editor Alexa 
Roggeveen, practical by nature, is all 
for it. “This is a great way to raise 
money, especially because they’d 
basically throw the van away any- 


” 


way. 


Do people really study at the library and the Hut, 
what's up with those people who make out at the lib 








Other students study best in their 
own roomsor apartments, where they 
canconcentrate on their studies with- 
out other people distracting them. 
They can also listen to their own mu- 
sic, eat, drink and talk freely. 

“Personally, I like to study in the 
privacy of my room. The other places 
on campus seem too noisy and dis- 
tracting,” said sophomore Alex So. “I 
know I do my best work on my own, 








OR orcas, 
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or do they just go there to socialize? And 
rary? That’s really disgusting. 


so why take my chances somewhere 
else?” 

Hopkins students are still pretty 
much divided on the best place to 
study, and the debate lives on. But 
never fear — there are plenty of places 
to go around, no matter how much 
studying you have to do. Don’t forget 
that during finals, classrooms in 
Shaffer and Gilman remain open for 
studying. 





A do-it-yourself 
Thanksgiving 


his year, rather than go 

ing home for Thanksgiv- 

ing, my roommate and I 

decided to stay here and 

invite 15 people over for 
dinner. By doing so, we learned the 
true meaning of Thanksgiving. It’s 
dishes. 

In some 
people’s 
opinion, 
the cel- 
ebration of 
Thanks- 
giving 
centers 
around 
food. But 
the food is 
really a rela- 
tively fleeting 
part of tk 
whole operati: 
you make it, y 
you store the 
insome Tupps 
dishes/notOncpwa canes, 
they multiply. 

Somewhere in the wee hours of 
mixing, baking, slicing and dicing, 
you realize every dish you’ve ever 
owned is now dirty. So you borrow 
your neighbor’s entire set of bowls. 

Then, as the food preparation con- 
tinues, you realize that there are so 
many bowls of cranberry salad, stuff- 
ing and creamed spinach in your re- 
frigerator that the door will no longer 
shut. So you obtain the use of your 
neighbor’s refrigerator as well. 

Finally, the moment arrives and 
youstuffyourselfto the gills. Forsome 
reason—it could be the same impulse 
that leads people to stare at a bad 
accident— after dinner youcreep into 
thekitchen to check out the situation. 
There are more dirty dishes in that 
room than you've ever seen anywhere, 
and every one is going to have to be 
washed. So you get to work. 

Sounds pretty rough, doesn’t it? 
Well, let me let you in on a little se- 
cret: It’s fun. 

I’m completely serious. Cooking is 
work, as is cleaning; but any chore al- 
mostautomatically becomes wacky and 
even enjoyable when seven or eight 
people are falling over one another try- 
ing to do everything at the same time. 

It’s also a surefire way to form a 
bond — albeit a strange one — with 
people you don’t know very well. I 
had never met my roommate’s mom 
before this weekend. She taught me 
how to chop a green onion, and the 
next thing you knew, we were ana- 
lyzing one another’s personalities 
and having in-depth discussions 
about the color schemes of our 
wardrobes. 

Ithink the best thing about having 
a communal Thanksgiving, though, 
is meeting other Hopkins students, 
people you might not ever meet oth- 
erwise. All Hopkins students are 
busy; by sophomore year, most of 
us have a firmly established group 
of friends, and when we have time 
to hang out we naturally gravitate 
towards those people. We get into 
our own insular little worlds and 
sometimes months go by before we 
meet anyone new. 







Being at Hopkins when no one 
else is here changes that equation. No 
one wants to spend Thanksgiving 


RACHELSAM 
GOBBLIN AT HopKINS 


alone, and no one wants to see any- 
one else spend Thanksgiving 
alone. 
Circum- 
stance throws 
people together 
who normally 
might not ever 
meet, and 
pretty soon a 
roomful of 
virtual strang- 
ers are talking 
about their fa- 
vorite books 
from high 
school English 
and what they 
want to do when they 
grow up. Everyone’s burning the 
dessert, getting flour all over them- 
selves, dropping the turkey and just 
generally having a good time. 
Now, to be honest with you, stay- 
ing here over Thanksgiving does 
mean you're going to have to give up 
a few things. My own family Thanks- 
giving experience has been a pretty 
pampered one. 
Pleading jet lag (even though my 
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The food is really a 
relatively fleeting part 
of the whole 
operation; you make it, 
yOu eat it, you store 
the leftovers in some 
Tupperware. The 
dishes not only 
remain, they multiply. 





time zone’s only an hour behind the 
East Coast), I usually sleep until about 
noon while my mom and my little 
sister do all the cooking. I get up just 
in time to catch the end of all the 
parades and spend the afternoon per 
forming largely useless “chores” like 
taste-testing the whipped cream on 
the pumpkin pie, 

Missing out on all that is a sacti- 
fice, but it’s worth it. I did miss my 
family, and I missed being home; but 
sooner or later we all have to admit 
that at this point, Hopkins is as much 
home as anywhere else is. 

So, for at least one of your 
Thanksgivings here, you shou 
consider enlisting some backup and 
taking the turkey by the horns. And 
be sure to invite lots of people — 
that way, you’ll have lots of help 
with the dishes. . 


Where do smart Hopkins students study? 
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GAMPY’S: THE GREAT AMERICAN 


MELTING POT 





Restaurant Profile: 
Gampy’s (The Great American Melting Pot) 
904 North Charles Street 
(410)837-9797 
‘Transportation: Peabody shuttle and walk north 3 blocks 
Prices: $5.95-$17.95 











BY JESSICA LIBERTINI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 


Ever since the forming of this na- 
tion over 200 years ago, America has 
served asa melting pot. It is fairly safe 
to say that every culture from every 
corner of the planet is represented 
somewhere in our country. 

The American culture is made 
up of bits and pieces of each of these 
cultures — our clothes, our celebra- 
tions, our religions and most of all, 
our food. At Gampy’s, The Great 
American Melting Pot, the goalis to 
“create a menu that reflects the 
color, variety and energy of the most 
irresistibly lovable people in the 
world.” 

Gampy’s, located just a few blocks 
north of Peabody, has succeeded in 
offering a wide variety of food. The 
items on the menu not only range in 
attitude but also in price. If you are 
strapped for cash, Gampy’s offers 
large portions of soups and salads, 
such as a bowl of the pureed black 
bean soup ($3.25) and a mixed gar- 
den salad ($4.50). 

As your desire to spend increases, 
such items as the filet mignon cheese 
steak ($10.50) may catch your eye. 
Gampy’s also offers steaks, burgers, 





pastas, pizza, sandwiches, chicken 
dishes, southwestern meals and, of 
course, desserts. However, it is un- 
fortunate that this benefit of lots of 


ET DALE PERT NT TERE 


Served on a bed of 
barely warm canned 
corn, the open-faced 
roast beef special was 
good but plain almost 
to the point of being 
bland even after the 
addition of almost half 
of the pepper in our 
pepper shaker. 





options comes at a price. 

While Gampy’s menu offers plenty 
of options, its food has a lot of room 
for the addition of flavor. Servedona 
bed of barely warm canned corn, the 
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open-faced roast beef special ($6.50) 
was good but plain almost to the point 
of being bland even after the addition 
of almost half of the pepper in our 
pepper shaker. 

The Prime Rib, ordered black- 
ened and medium rare, did not live 
up to expectations either. It was no 
more blackened than a vanilla ice 
cream cone, and it was so well done 
that I'd guesstimate it was cooked 
longer than the amount of time 
elapsed since the Orioles last won 
the World Series (1983, for those of 
you who don’t know your Baltimore 
history). 

While some items on the menu 
are decent, there really isn’t any- 
thing wonderful about the food at 
Gampy’s. Perhaps, then, it is the 
atmosphere which makes this place 
special. 

Butafter entering the building, you 
wade through a thick layer of ciga- 
rette smoke until you 
find, or bump into, 
the host or hostess. 
Once you walk far 
enough away from 
the bar for the smoke 
to clear, it is easy to 
make out the neon 
blue and red zig-zag 
lighting scheme that 
dances across the 
ceiling. 

Though the 
smoke is not as thick 
in the dining area, 
even the non-smok- 
ing section was filled 
with a smell of to- 
bacco so strong that I 
nearly became ill. 
Clearly the atmo- 
sphere is not the sell- 
ing point of this res- 
taurant. 

Perhaps it is the 
service. Our waiter 
was at an unfair dis- 
advantage, since he 








had the nerve to walk over to the table 
wearing a New York Yankees hat. As 
if that were not enough of a faux 
pas, he continually mixed up our 
order, such as the non-blackened 
blackened steak and the late arrival 
of our soups. 

I can think of only one possible 
reason go to Gampy’s. They are open 
late at night, when most other places 
in the Peabody vicinity are ‘closed. 
With hours until 1 a.m. Sundays 
through Tuesdays, 2 a.m. Wednes- 
days and Thursdays and 3 a.m. Fri- 
days and Saturdays, they have the 


late night market practically cor- | 


nered, 

So, if itis late at night, and you are 
hanging out near Peabody, then head 
over to Gampy’s for something to 
hold you over until breakfast. Other- 
wise, you'd do better calling fora pizza 
or waiting until Wolman and Terrace 


open. 


Greatamerican 


MeltinoPot 


COURTESY OF GAMPY’S 


Looking at JHU through the eyes of a freshman 


even years ago, I remember 
sitting under a large tent on 
the Upper Quad watching 
Hopkins’ 1991 graduation 
ceremony. 

I can’t really remember if I actu- 
ally wanted to be there or not. I do 
remember that I was wearing a blue 
dress, that it was very hot and that 


KELLYPHELAN 
FRESH THOUGHTS 


Tom Clancy was the graduation 
speaker. 

Not many eleven-year-olds getthe 
opportunity to watch one of their par- 
ents graduate from college. But I not 
only got to watch my father graduate, 
I got to sit with the graduates. As I 
was sitting there bored to death, I fell 
into conversation with a woman 
graduate next to me. She asked me if 
I planned to be like my father and 


attend Hopkins. I said quite clearly, 
“No way.” 

Looking back on that May after- 
noon seven years ago, it seems ironic 
that I am attending Hopkins today. 
Just a few nights ago my father and I 
talked about my experiences at 
Hopkins. I told him that despite sleep 
deprivation, the large debt I will face 
upon graduation and the finals I am 
notlooking forward to taking ina few 
weeks, I thought I had made the right 
choice. 

Though this first semester has been 
anadjustment period for many fresh- 
men, an opportunity for freedom for 
others anda struggle for some, all the 
freshmen I have spoken to agree that 
Hopkins was the right choice. Of 
course everyone has the typical com- 
plaints: “The food is bad.” “The beds 
hurt.” “MegaBITES closes at 12:30?!” 
But so far, at least to me and my 
friends, everyone seems relatively 
content. 

I have come to the conclusion 
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that there are three different kinds 
of freshmen. I am blessed to live 
with at least one person from each 
category. 





| fell into conversation 
with a woman 
graduate next to me. 
She asked me if | 
planned to be like my 
father and attend 
Hopkins.|! said quite 
clearly, “No way." 





First, there are those who plan to 
graduate in two years or less. These 
students take the hardest classes, 
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spend all their time studying, take an 
hour or two out to sleep on occasion 
and offer to wash their professors’ 
cars. 

Then therearethe vampires. These 
students are just the opposite. They 
do not go to class and instead sleep all 
day so they can hang out with their 
friends at night. This type of student 
may be enjoying life now, but things 
may change next semester, after pass/ 
fail. 

Finally, there are those few for- 
tunate students who enjoy a happy 
medium between these two 
lifestyles. 

I have really enjoyed my first se- 
mester here at Hopkins, and I am 
glad I decided to come here. Nothing 
Ihave to say and nothing I have heard 
from others about their freshman ex- 
perience is entirely negative. I think 
my next door neighbor, Joanna 
Bloch, summed the freshman 
Hopkins experience up best: “It’s 


great!” 
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Recent grad uses 


guitar to rave on 


| BY SARA BILLARD 





resi 


: erson’s can 
feb] important 


As a kid, did you ever get tired of 
hearing ...“What do you want to 
be? ...an Astronaut? President?” 
Now, as graduation approaches, 
you're asking yourself those hard. 
questions ...“VWhat do | want to 
be? And how do | get there?” 
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Just because you’rea Hopkins stu- 


| dent doesn’t mean that you have to 


resign yourself to a life of D-Leveland 
text books. Ask recent graduate Ravi 
Kittappa (Class of ‘98), who has not 
only continued to perform electronic 


| music here in Baltimore, but is also 


pushing the boundaries of this popu- 
lar musical genre. 

Kittappa, a Philosophy major who 
is now studying at the Whiting School 
of Engineering, uses his guitar to pro- 
duce traditional and ambient sounds 
with DJs. He recently performed at 
Energize, a party at the DC armory last 
Friday with DJ Rhombus (AKA Pete 
Hussey) another Hopkins graduate. 
Kittappa also performed at SuperSting 
II in DC last March, an event which 
boasted huge stars, such as Roni Size. 
Kittappa spoke with the News-Letter 
about his music and the state of the arts 
at Hopkins. 


So, what exactly do you do? 

RK: It’skind ofhard to explain. What 
I do is I basically play guitar with the 
DJs, completely improvised. But I 
don’t play guitar in the traditional 
sense; I don’t go with an amp or any- 
thing like that, a guitar amp. Ihave an 
FX processing unit that I plug di- 
rectly into the mixer that the DJs use, 
and I do, um, not traditional sounds 
with the guitar. Well, I do play nor- 
mally — sometimes I'll playsolosand 
stuff — but I make ambient kind of 
textures to them. I’ll process sounds, 
more than just play guitar. Soit’s more 
of an ambient texture to the music. 


When did you start doing this? How 
did you get the idea? 

RK: Well, um, I first started perform- 
ing with DJ Graham S (Class of 98), 
who has always been my friend here at 
Hopkins. He started this club called 
Vibe, and they started to bring events 
like Cloudwatch to Hopkins. And he 
started spinning some more, and I was 
always helping him out with Vibe and 
stuff. One day, Iwentin, because he had 
a radio show for Vibe — they had like 
four hours at the radio station — and, 
basically, the only person in Vibe who 
would gowouldbeGrahamandI would 
go with him and throw some records 
down. We would justin general kind of 
experiment, and Ijust one day brought 
inmy guitarand my processor, plugged 
itin, and we would do some crazy stuff. 
I guess that’s where it all started. And 
then I started playing out with Graham 
some more. I played Cloudwatch with 
him a couple times. And then it just 
started snowballing. All of these DJs 
just wanted me to start playing with 
them. Pete asked me, and I played 
Cloudwatch with him. From there, it’s 
just been taking off. 


What do you think of the music scene 
here at Hopkins? 

RK: I don’t really know too much 
about the music scene at Hopkins. 
The way I’ve participated in it has been 
solely through like Cloudwatch. And I 
think, honestly, having Cloudwatch 
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here at Hopkins was one of the high- 
lights of my Hopkins experience, other 
than through like the academic side 
and stuff. I mean, if you go to England, 
if you go anywhere, and mention 
Cloudwatch, they know what you re 
talking about. I mean, it’s a big deal. 


Do you think the move of Cloudwatch 
from Hopkins to Center Stage 1s an 
‘indication of the decline of electronic 
music at Hopkins? 

RK: Well, the people at Hopkins who 
were allowing Cloudwatch to rent out 
the space, which is basically through 
Vibe, said we don’t want any DJs in- 
volved, we don’t want anyone out- 
side of Hopkins community in these 
events anymore, because of police 
investigations. And the sad part is 
that there really isn’t that many drugs 
going on. I know that’s the reputa; 
tion, Cloudwatch especially. I mean, 
when you walk into Cloudwatch you 
automatically assume that 
everybody’s whacked out on drugs, 
because of the crazy visual aspects. 
That’s the nature of ambient music, 
though, it’s not for everyone. 


Do you think the administration is in 
any way trying to hinder artistic move- 
ments here at Hopkins? 

RK: Well, yeah. I mean, here, in the 
case of Cloudwatch, yes, that is an ex: 
ample of that. And I think it’s a shame 
because I think the electronic move- 
ment is picking up more in the main- 
stream. AndIthink there are morekids 
coming to Hopkins who would really 
enjoyan event like Cloudwatch. Lots of 
kids at Hopkins would definitely have 
enjoyed Energize. So, it’s kind of sad 
now, because before we were a little to 
the side of the normal Hopkins stu- 
dent, but now that it’s mainstream, 
there’s nothing there for them. 


Do you think it’s difficult for stu- 
dents who are interested in artistic 
or musical pursuits along with their 
studies? A 

RK: No, I think it is easy to do stuff. 
Imean, I know. Attheend oflast year, 
with Graham leaving, and me gradu- 
ating, Vibe was basically done. And I 
think it was a great club, and we tried to 
getmy DJ friends hereon campusto get 
the club going. Because basically all we 
dois get some money, rent out E-Level, 
and get a bunch of DJs that we like to 
comeandspin. Andlotsofpeoplewould 
show up from DC, Pennsylvania, just 
to hear these DJs. It’s that simple, you 
know, for people who are interested. 
The club is out there. 


Do you think it’s odd for someone to 
graduate from Hopkins and still be 
concerned with music and art? 

RK: I guess so. I’m not the typical 
Hopkins student, but I think there 
are those students whoare artistically 
inclined. I mean, I’m definitely pur- 
suing the musical thing now, but I’m 
not pursuing it to make money or 
anything, whatever. Um, I’m an avid 
fan of electronic music and I love 
playing my guitar. And, basically, ’'m 
the only person I know that’s doing 
what I do. 
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Peterson's can help with life’s big 
decisions — like the one you're 
facing about grad school or a career. 
Check out our wide range of books 
and software — from test prep to 


selecting and financing graduate 
school to career development. 
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*Just a few of our many graduate education resources 


PETERSON’S 


Princeton, New Jersey 
www. petersons.com 
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Look for Peterson's titles at your campus booksto 
peeps Ae bor abore: Reser sone: Goi or call us at 1-800-338-3282. 
hen you're focused on life's important decisions,focus on. 

Peterson’s. For more than thirty years, guidance you can trust. 
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here is a certain food that 

will be forever associated 

with the movies. It be- 

longs alongside such the- 

ater staples as the giant 
soft pretzel, the Sour Patch Kid, and 
the Goober. This 7-letter p-word is 
the perfect accompaniment fora night 
in the cineplex. 

Whatlam talking about, ofcourse, 
is the pancake. 

If only Loews White Marsh could 
design a griddle-friendly concession 
stand. Then we could snack on a pip- 
ing hot short stack while enjoying the 
latest big screen feature. But alas, no 
such luck. Our only hope for “flicks 
and flapjacks” is a merger between 
the historic Senator Theatre and the 
nearby International House of Pan- 
cakes (5201 York Rd., 410-433-8618). 

[have had friends tell me that this 
International House of Pancakes is 
“sketchy” or “scary,” but lassure you 
that [have never hada problem at the 
York Rd. IHOP. Except, of course, 
not getting enough oftheir trademark 
griddlecakes. Having grown up ina 
town with notan IHOP butaknockoff 
“Colonial House of Pancakes” 
(CHOP), I never truly understood 
the power ofrestaurant pancakes. But 
once I sampled IHOP’s deliciously 
decadent pancakes-in flavors like 
chocolate chip, banana nut and pe- 
can-I was a convert. 

Best of all, the York Rd. IHOP has 
friendly service (even on Sunday 
mornings, when pancake mania is at 
its height), and affordable prices. A 
full pancake breakfast/lunch/brunch/ 
snack/dinner for two (including 
IHOP’s scrumptious hash browns) is 
around $15, 

After your pancake feast you'll 
waat to work off some of those syr- 
upy calories. What better method of 
exercise than a fast-paced movie that 
will get your pulse racing and your 
heart pounding? Unfortunately 
IHOP’s neighbor the Senator The- 
atre is featuring the very un-calis- 


thenic The Wizard of Oz, so you'll 
have to head down York Road to 
Towson Commons to catch Enemy of 
the State, Will Smith’s latest adven- 
ture-thriller-sans-aliens. 

The Divine Mr. S plays Bobby 
Dean-power lawyer, power husband, 
power father. Bobby’s life is charmed 
until he bumps into (or more accu- 
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rately, is bumped into by) an old col- 
lege buddy on therun from some evil 
henchmen. Turns out that this fugi- 
tive (played by Jason Lee) has a vid- 
eotape with some pretty incriminat- 
ing evidence. Unfortunately for this 
poor sap, the evidence shows the 
murder of a very important senator 
and the evil criminal mastermind be- 
hind the murder — who just hap- 
pens to be a director in the National 
Security Agency (Jon Voight). Seems 
like the NSA has some pretty high- 
tech Spy-Tech, and they want the 
Senate to pass a bill promoting their 
anti-privacy act. 

So the man on the run passes the 
video to Bobby Dean, and Bobby be- 
comes the target of some angry NSA 
agents and one especially angry Jon 
Voight. They mess up his job, his life 
and his marriage. Bobby’s only hope 
is an ornery, enigmatic informant 
named Brill (Gene Hackman). 

Unlike most of the films in the 
Bruckheimer oeuvre, Enemy of the 
State is more than a whammo- 
blammo shoot-’em-up. Although 
there are enough explosions, car 
chases and women in lingerie to keep 
teenage boys happy, Enemy relies 
more on psychological tension than 
on manufactured special effects. Ev- 
ery close call is really, really close. 
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COURTESY OF TOUCHSTONE PICTURES : 


Will Smith runs on empty (and half-naked) in the psychological thriller Enemy of the State. Looks like he could use some pancakes. 


Every time Bobby Dean just barely 
escapes from his hacker pursuers, the 
audience knows how “barely” that 
just barely was. 

Of course, Enemy of the State suf- 
fers from the same maladies that 
plague every other Bruckheimer film: 
stock comedy, banal dialogue and an 
extreme suspension of disbelief (and 
no movie theater pancakes, to boot). 
The punchlines are predictable, and 
the A-list of actors is underutilized. 


And there’s one major plot hole: Why 
are the NSA jerks so intent on getting 
their anti-privacy bill passed when 
they have control of every camera 
and every bit of information anyway? 
Once you ignore these flaws and sus- 
pend your disbelief, though, Enemy 
of the State is a high-tech, wild and 
disturbing ride. 

The always-enjoyable Will Smith 
is at his Bruckheimer best here as the 
addled nice guy/wrong place lawyer. 


But the real scene stealer is the excel- 
lent Gene Hackman as Dean’s only 
ally. Jon Voight (Anaconda, Midnight 
Cowboy) is also superb as the scen- 
ery-chewing NSA baddie, as is Jason 
Lee (Chasing Amy) as the unlucky 
nature videotaper. 

Tony Scott’s direction is innova- 
tive, and computer freaks and com- 
puter phobics alike will love the ex- 
citing chase scenes. However, some 
of the herky-jerky camera action left 


me a little queasy. Just something to 
keep in mind during your pre-movie 
pancake feast. 


HOW TO GET THERE: Take N. 
Charles Street north towards Towson. 
When you reach Cold Spring Lane 
(near Loyola College), take a right. 
Follow Cold Spring until you reach 


York Road. Takealeftonto York Road. ; 
Follow York Road north until you see sj 


the big blue roof of pancake heaven. 





Enjoying the good Life 


Disney is buggin’ 
with Pixar's latest 
computer- 


animated release 


BY CARA GITLIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Disney and Pixar, the creators of 
Toy Story, are at it again. But I mean 
that in a good way. Arriving just a 
month after DreamWorks’ Antz, A 
Bug’s Life is the latest computer 
animation creation to hit the big 
screen. 

The story is cute without being 
too juvenile. Flik (Dave Foley of 
Kids in the Halland NewsRadio), an 
overzealous and clumsy worker ant, 
inadvertently creates serious 
trouble for his entire ant colony 
when he accidentally destroys the 

* €olony’s yearly tribute to a crowd of 
vicious grasshoppers, led by Hop- 
per (Kevin Spacey). Princess Atta 
(Julia Louis-Dreyfus), the Queen 
Ant-to-be, sends Flik out to search 
for bigger bugs and save Ant Island. 
She and everyone else know that 
this is a suicide mission, except 
poor, naive Flik. . 

Needless to say, Flik returns un- 
scathed, to everyone’s dismay. He 
is accompanied by what he thinks 
are big, strong, warrior bugs, but 
are really just a band of circus re- 
jects. So now Flik has to figure out 


exactly how he’s going to defeat 
these ferocious grasshoppers with 
only an extremely overweight cat- 
erpillar and a pair of non-English 
speaking pillbugs, to name a few, 
on his side. The result is quite comi- 
cal as the unsuspecting ant colony 
welcomes this group into their lives 
— until their true identity is dis- 
covered. 

Denis Leary’s Francis, a male la- 
dybug with a chip on his shoulder, 
becomes the official den-mother of 
the little ants’ girl scout group, and 
he and the other circus bugs really 
start to enjoy life in the ant colony. 
That is, until Hopper and his gang 
show up again. Phyllis Diller was 
wonderful as the queen ant — that 
unmistakable voice does not detract 
from the character. 

All of the other voices did not 
stand out as being too recognizable 
except Julia Louis-Dreyfus. She did 
a decent job, but her voice was a 
little inappropriate as the young 
princess. She was not horribly‘mis- 
cast, but a youthful voice would have 
been more effective. David Hyde- 
Pierce as the worry-wart walking 
stick Slim is simply Niles Crane with 
feelers; he adds alot ofhumor to the 
film and many of the best jokes are 
his. 

I cannot compare A Bug’s Life to 
Toy Story or Antz, never having seen 
either of the two, but I cannot imag- 
ine that they equaled A Bug’s Life in 
graphics or wit. The jokes are simply 
quick one-liners geared toward five- 
year-olds, but the five-year-old in all 


of us will fully appreciate the humor. 
This movie is worth seeing for one 
single fact: How many chances are 
you going to have in your life to seean 
ant that looks exactly like Phyllis 
Diller? 

This is not your typical children’s 
film in that there is no blatant moral 
jumping down your throat. It is 
meant to be silly and nothing more. 
There are enough fairly intelligent 
jokes to make the movie enjoyable 
for even the most mature of college 
students. 

Like every other Disney movie ever 
made, there is more than enough 
merchandising to go along with the 
release of the film. So ifyou fall in love 
with adorable little Princess Dot (and 
I bet you will) you can run over to the 
nearest mall and pick up a variety of 
goods with her tiny little face plas- 
tered all over them. 

And, yes, there are plans for A Bug’s 
Life based attraction at the Walt 
Disney World’s newest theme park, 
Wild Animal Kingdom. Beware, 
though — the ants are not anatomi- 
cally correct. No, I don’t mean like 
that. The ants only have four legs in- 
stead of six. So this movie cannot 
serve as a teaching substitute for pre- 
med classes of any kind. 

If ever you are forced into enter- 
taining that adorably bratty four- 
year-old cousin of yours for the after- 
noon, A Bug’s Life is the way to go. 
But, if you insist on staying true to 
Buzz Lightyear and the gang, not to 
fear — a Toy Story sequel is due out 
sometime next year. 





COURTESY OF DISNEY 


pes bright lights, bug city as Flik (voiced by Dave Foley) explores the world in Disney's A Bug’s Life. 
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Cool movies for winter break 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 

December 11) Okay, you really 
want to pretend that you think that 
Star Trek movies are dorky and for 
nerds. But you know that you’ve 
seen the original movies a billion 
times and whenever someone says, 
“We're looking for nuclear 
wessels,” you can’t suppress that 
laugh (for those of you still in the 
dark, check out Star Trek IV). Now 
these Star Trek: the Next Genera- 
tion movies look alittle bit too high- 
tech for my taste, but if you like 
that kind of thing, here’s the latest 
installment in the Enterprise gang’s 
zany adventures. Me, I’ll take Capt. 


Kirk’s overacting over this visual 
effects mumbo-jumbo any day. 

Stepmom (opens December 25) 
Julia Roberts and Susan Sarandon 
play warring mommies in this movie 
about bratty kids. Oops, did I say 
bratty kids? I meant “this movie 
about the hardships of divorce and 
the trauma of familial separation.” 
Or, in this movie about two great 
looking moms fighting over two 
whiny children. 

The Thin Red Line (opens De- 
cember 25) You want horrific war 
movies? We got your horrific war 
movies here! In the same vein of 
Saving Private Ryan, Line isabouta 


bunch of World’ War II soldiers; 
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Director Terrence Malick has been... 


AWOL for 10 years, but this film, 
featuring powerhouses Sean Penn, 
John Travolta, Nick Nolte and 
Woody Harrelson, should get this 


soldier some medals ofhonorcome _ 


Oscar time. 

You’ve Got Mail (opens Decem- 
ber 18) The cute-as-buttons team 
of Tom Hanks and Meg Ryan are 
back together for this comedy of e- 
mails. Hopefully this movie will 
break Meg Ryan’s recent string of 
awful movies and Tom’s string of 
serious ones. I just hope they aren’t 
using UNIX. 





Southern fried chick-i” 


The Dixie Chicks 
are the hottest 

things to hit the 
South since BBQ 


BY DAVE BAUER 
THe JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Dixie Chicks have scored 
big with their first album, Wide 
Open Spaces. Their freshman de- 
but has leapt to the top of the coun- 
try charts, and it has even reached 
the Number Ten spot on 
the Billboard 200 album 
chart! The band is com- 
posed of Texans Natalie 
Maines (vocals, guitar), 
Emily Erwin (guitar, banjo) 
and Martie Seide] (fiddle). 
Erwin and Seidel, who are 
sisters, originally were ina 
band called Dixie Chicken, 
after the Little Feat song 
“Dixie Chicken.” 

After being mistaken for 
a dinner special at one of 
their gigs, the sisters joined 
up with Maines and 
changed their name to the 
(more fitting sobriquet) 
Dixie Chicks. 

The truth of the matter is 
that, when seeing the Chicks 


WIDE OPEN SPACES 


ing and robust. In other words, even 
if these girls were complete hags, 
people would still love the music. It 
doesn’t hurt for marketing, though, 
that these three women are ex- 
tremely attractive. 

Wide Open Spaces is a great al- 
bum, containing a wide range of 
song types from country-pop to 
ballads to honky-tonk. The title 
track on the album is the currently 
released single. “Wide Open 
Spaces” is an emotional song about 
a young girl leaving home for the 
first time. The song has universal 
appeal because of its subject matter 
and pop sound. In the song’s cho- 
rus, Maines sings, “She needs wide 





for the first time, most guys 
see three very hot blond SonvRécotdh 


girls and begin to drool. 
Erwin and Seidel are actually very 
accomplished instrumentalists, and 


open spaces, room to make her big 
mistakes, she needs new faces, she 


freedom from home to find herself z 


in the world. 
Another winning song on the al- 


bum is “Tonight the Heartache’s on — 


Me.” Thisisahonky-tonksongabout 
a girl remorselessly breaking up with 


her boyfriend, and then showinghow * 
much ofaloserheisby makingatoast ~ 


to him in a bar. 
“There’s Your Trouble,” the 


Chick’s first single, isanothermemo- ~~ 
rable song on the album. This songis _ 


about giving a guy the ultimatum to 
choose between the vocalist and an- 


other woman. The video for the song, . 


complete with kaleidoscope effects, 


first brought attention to the banda — 


few months ago. 


= Both sexes enjoy the | 


music of the Dixie Chicks. 


and empowered. They 


tionships, which is a uni- 


clichéd. 


female perspective on re- 
lationships so they can 
learn what to do to win a 
woman’s heart. 


In closing, I highly rec- _ 


ommend the Dixie Chick’s 
Wide Open Spaces for both 
its intelligent lyrics and 
beautiful music. Even if you are 
nota fan of country music you will 


Maines’s vocals are extremely mov- knows the high stakes” ina pleafor enjoy this album, 


I think the appeal of the - 
Dixie Chicks for women | 
is that these girls are hot _. 


mostly sing about rela- _ 


versal topic, and their lyr- 
ics seldom seem fluffy or _ 


Furthermore, their guy * 
appeal comes from two | 
sources. First ofall, “them _ 
gals are hot!” Secondly, I _ 
think guys want to hear a 
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~_ BY ADAM BAER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


“You can learn a lot about a soci- 
ety by who it celebrates,” muses Judy 

~ Davis in Woody Allen’s latest flick, 
Celebrity. Adopting the People- 
magazine font for its print ads, Celeb- 
rity takes a “man against universe” 
approach in confronting the liquid 
turbulence of America’s obsession 

- with fame, fortune, sleaze and excess, 

- whilejabbingatentertainment clichés 

- that even the film itself indulges in 

* perpetuating. Can you sayself-loath- 
ing? 

Filmed in black and white by 

_ Ingmar Bergman’s (Allen’s idol) star 
- ex-cameramanandsetin and around 
- Manhattan, Celebrity stars Kenneth 
- Branagh as Lee Simon, a travel writer 
"egregiously enamored with the glitz 
of the [entertainment] “industry,” 
and Davisas Robin, his tight-wound, 
- prim and proper schoolteacher of a 
- wife. Immediately introducing the 
> two as their marriage erupts—due to 
Lee’s “American” desire to switch the 
proverbial channel to something 
more overtly entertaining in his life- 
the film charts the two separate lives 
. that are born from the break and the 
> contrapuntal relationship they de- 
~ yelop between each other. 

Asa “grass is always greener” yes- 
man, Branagh chases movie stars 
(Melanie Griffith), supermodels 

- (Charlize Theron), editors (Famke 
~ Jensen), and even wanna-be film ex- 
~ tras (Wynona Ryder)-all far from 
worthy of the high standards that 
Diane Keaton set in Annie Hall-while 
Davis sets out ona search for truth in 
uncovering a successful method to 
~ get back on track from her divorce. 
- After dabbling with psychotherapy, 
pharmaceuticals, and evena religious 
retreat, it’s at the posh office of a 
sought-after Fifth Avenue plastic sur- 
geon-where a Chanel-clad patient 
remarks, “I know a woman who sold 
her appointment for three thousand 
dollars”-that she finds it in a new 


love interest (Joe Mantegna) who, in- 
cidentally, is also television producer. 

It’s this relationship that pulls 
Robin from the depths of her depres- 
sion and breathes life into her person 
by supplying her with the “go-get- 
“em” attitude necessary to become an 
employee with Mantegna’s produc- 
tion company and part of the media- 
machine that keeps tabs on America’s 
favorite personalities. Through a 
whirlwind series of events, she be- 
comes “a woman she would have 
hated a year ago” but is surprisingly 
happier. 

Meanwhile, our fickle friend, Lee, 
constantly toys with new ideas to sat- 
isfy his endless hunger for something 
better-first, it’s a novel, then, a new 
woman, then, it’s a screenplay, then, 
anew woman again-you get the point. 
However, the thing Allen shows us is 
that within the depths of his person, 
he knows what’s right, what’s real, 
what’s not, and where he really wants 
to be. He’s a victim of his environ- 
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Woody Allen’s Celebrity tells all 


| Kenneth Branagh gives a not-so-Woody performance in Allen’s new film 





ment-the “culture that took a wrong 
turn somewhere” somehow afflicted 
him, creating a myopic wanna-be that 
cannot help but reject the real cor- 
nerstones of society: marriage, com- 
mitment, literature, conviction. 

Vividly painting a picture of our 
reality, Allen weaves together mul- 
tiple vignettes of “a society gone 
astray,” with very little actual hy- 
perbole. For instance, in the depic- 
tion of a daytime talk-show’s back- 
stage, Nazis, Rabbis, “overweight 
achievers,” and mafiosi share ba- 
gels and lox as one casually says to 
the other, “So, you’re with William 
Morris...” 

And who can forget Leonardo 
DiCaprio’s “fictional” impersonation 
of a young, self-indulgent, violent, 
abusive, drug-addicted, brat-actor 
that so elegantly screeches, “I ft**kin’ 
love you, you bitch!” to his token 
blonde girlfriend? (And if that isn’t 
enough, there’s still the helicopter ride 
to Atlantic City where they seea prize- 


Jazz, jive and java 


What's going on 
at Peabody? 
James Dickenson 
has the answer. 


t’s Friday night and you're ex- 
hausted after a week of classes 
that included an exam, a phi- 
losophy paper rewriter and 
about eight hours of sleep 
total, but you just can’t go to bed 
early because it’s Friday. Maybe 
some coffee to help you make it 
through the night? 
This Friday, December 4, 
_ Peabody’s Organization Advo- 
. cating Student Interests (or OA- 
- SIS) will be hosting a Jazz Coffee 
- House in the brand-new jazz stu- 
dio at the Peabody Conservatory. 
With sponsorship from Cafe Au 
Lait, music by Peabody students, 
_ and door prize contributions 
- from local merchants Nouveau, 
- A People United, and An Die 
+ Musik, this United Way benefit 
' promises to bea night to remem- 
ber. 
“I am very excited and pleased 
_ that OASIS has made a commit- 
ment to support the United Way 
through the upcoming coffee 
house,” said Emily Frank, Asso- 
_ ciate Dean of Student Affairs. “I 
_ hope this year’s efforts will be 
_ . the first in a long-standing tra- 
dition of Peabody student in- 
volvement in this important 
cause.” 
- Featured musicians will in- 
_ clude Margaret Schedel, a cellist 
- -and composer in the computer 
music department at Peabody. 
_ Schedel began playing jazz in 
~ middle school as a pianist, but 
~ soon applied her interest in jazz 
to the cello. “In high school I 
_ teamed up with a guitarist and 
_ drummer,” Schedel said, “It took 
-_- acouple of months for me to learn 
~ how to improvise, but once I fig- 
ured it out I loved it. It’s like 
composing at high speed.” Asan 
- undergraduate at Goucher Col- 
- _ lege, she joined philosophy pro- 
- - fessor and guitarist John Rose to 
'_ form the group Les Orange 
_~ Quelle Fromage. The group is 
z currently looking for a bass 
_-* player with whom they can play 
- jazz standards. 
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Lester Green,'a pianist study- 
ing with Ann Schein, will also be 
performing on Friday. Green 
started playing classical piano in 
ninth grade, but in the years be- 
fore he was exposed to jazz, blues 
and gospel music. “I actually 


JAMESDICKENSON 
Peasopy NOTES 


started playing piano by ear,” 
Green said. He keeps playing folk 
music now for the fun of it. “It’s 
good to be versatile-it keeps you 
on your toes. And improvisation 
keeps classical music fresh.” 
Other musicians will include 
vocalist Elizabeth Davis, who you 
may have seen on stage recently 
in the main role in the Peabody 
Opera Department’s production 
of The Cunning Little Vixen by 
Leo Janacek. Oliver Diaz, a pia- 








nist, and Tim Nelson, a pianist/ 
composer at Peabody will also be 
taking the stage at Friday’s coffee 
house. Nelson, a freshman, has 
gained national attention by 
winning both the MENC Young 
Composer’s Contest and the 
Toronto Camerata Interna- 
tional Competition during high 
school. 

Admission is a pay-what-you- 
can donation at the door, and all 
proceeds will go to the United 
Way. Coffee and food will be 
served and door prize raffles will 
take place at regular intervals 
throughout the night. To get to 
the jazz studio, enter at the Monu- 
ment Street doors at 19 East 


Mount Vernon Place. 

Other semester events include 
the Peabody Wind Ensemble’s 
Wednesday, December 9 concert, 
when they will be joined by trom- 
bonist James Olin in the Baltimore 
premiere of Johan de Meij’s T- 
bone Concerto. The concert also 
consists of Gabrieli’s Sonata 
Pain’e Forte (hold your ears for 
this one!), Barber’s Mutations 
from Bach, Joachim Raff’s 
Sinfonietta for Ten Winds, and 
Dionysiaques by Florent Schmitt. 
Admission is free. 

On December 11, come check 
out the Peabody Concert Orches- 
tra conducted by Edward 
Polochick, Director of Choral 
Activities and Associate Conduc- 
tor at Peabody. Sponsored by the 
Douglas S. and Hilda P. Goodwin 
Fund, the evening’s concert in- 
cludes Dvorak’s Symphony Num- 
ber 8 inG, Op. 88. In addition, the 
Peabody Chorus and the Peabody 
Singers will be joining the orches- 
tra for the first half in a perfor- 
mance of Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio. Tickets are $5 for students 
with I.D., $8 for senior citizens 
and $16 if you fall somewhere in 
between. 

And lastly, the Peabody Prepa- 
ratory department has a couple of 
performances to wind up the fall 
semester. On December 5th and 
6th, Artistic Director Carol 
Bartlett presents The Blue Bird, a 
new production based on the 
original play by the Belgian sym- 
bolist Maurice Maeterlinck. Ina 
collaboration with Peabody com- 
posers, choreographers Bartlett 
and Roudolf Kharatian have cre- 
ated a modern version of the fairy 
tale telling the story of two 
children’s’ search for the magical 
Blue Bird of Happiness. Tickets 
for adults are $8, but children, 
senior citizens, and students with 
I.D. get in for $4. On Sunday De- 
cember 13 at 3:00 p.m., Doreen 
Falby directs the Peabody’s 
Children’s Chorus ina free public 
concert, so come get your cute 
fix. 

With so many choices, don’t 
neglect getting some culture as the 
semester closes! For additional in- 
formation about any of the above 
events, call the Peabody box of- 
fice at (410) 659-8124. 


Youcan reach James Dickenson 
at vertigo@peabody.jhu.edu, — 


"COURTESY OF MIRIMAX FILMS 
Kenneth Branagh and Leonardo DiCaprio deal with fame in Woody Allen’s Celebrity 





fight, drop six grand atthe 
craps table, snort some 
coke, andhaveailittlerou- 
tine orgy.) 

Then, there’s New 
York’s favorite humani- 
| tarian, Donald Trump, 
who, when interviewed by 
Robin in an Upper East 
| Side bistro, remarks that 
he’sin the process of “rip- 
| ping down St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral to put upa very 
.| big and beautiful build- 
ing.” Unfathomable. 

One interesting point 
|| to note is that in keeping 
j with his trademark New 
York, neurotic, nebushy 
persona, Allen chose not 
to play it himself but to 
hand it over to a younger, 
=| more appropriate (atleast 
for compatability with the 
actresses) vessel in 
Branagh. 

The only problem? 
He’s just not Woody. And although 
he pulls off an excellent imitation, its 
hard for someone used to seeing this 
paranoid, nervous, wishy-washy per- 
sonality emanate from the body of 
Branagh, a man known in film for his 
portrayals of unwielding 
Shakespearean strength. 

Regardless, Celebrity is worth see- 
ing. It’s bright, yet slightly obvious 
and well-made, yet slightly long- 
winded. And in true Allen fashion, it 
cleverly draws people in with the very 
issue it criticizes. 

It’s true that Allen doesn’t really 
say anything new in this film, after 
making similar social statements in 
his past twenty or so movies. But who 
cares? He uses good music- 
Gershwin, Billie Holiday, Beethoven, 
a good sense of humor, and an end- 
less cast of some of today’s most ef- 
fective actors. 

It's good fun. And I agree with 
him that we’re all allowed to have 
some for a change. 














Do Drink 


BY DAMIEN NEWTON 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


When the audience leaves the 
show, I want them to feel entertained. 
We're not trying to make a political 
statement, we just want people to have 
a good time and laugh a little,” says 
Director/Producer Vadim Schick of 
this weekend’s Barnstormer produc- 
tion of Don’t Drink the Water. 

Entertained they will be, as 
Schick’s cast does an excellent job of 
delivering the lines and keeping the 
pace of what is a very well-written, 
humorous two-act comedy by 
Woody Allen. The basic plot of the 
performanceis thata family of Ameri- 
can tourists, the Hollanders, are mis- 
taken as spies by a foreign, commu- 
nist country. They flee to the 
American Embassy, where they are 


_ protected. However, the actual am- 


bassador is out of the country, and 
his error-prone son (who is, ahem, 
a Hopkins graduate) has been left 
in charge. 

The rest of the play centers on two 
subplots. The first subplot is the dy- 
namics of the trapped family with the 
embassy staff, and the other refugee, 
Father Drobney. With Ambassador 
Magee out of the country, the Hol- 
landers are left to be not only trapped 
in the embassy by the fearsome Krojak 
and Novotny; but are also forced to 
deal with the power struggle between 
the younger Magee, and theeminently 
more competent Kilroy, who is well 
played by sophomore Erin Skelly. The 
other plot is the potential romance 
between Susan Hollander, the daugh- 
ter of the refugee family, played by 
Tara Lynn Prescott in only her sec- 
ond time on stage, and Axel Magee, 
the Ambassador’s son, played by 
freshman Seth Shinfeld. 

Both plots are well played out as 
Walter Hollander, the father, played 
by Brian Gish, provides many of the 
highlights of the performance with 
his excellent line delivery and en- 
ergy. His wife, played by Melissa 
Rosen, is the perfect counter to 
Gish’s deadpan style, as she quite 
comically can go from singing, to 
fighting, to crying in a matter of 


the Water 


minutes. The two provide perfect 


balance to each other. 

As a matter of fact the entire pro- 
duction is filled with actors and ac- 
tresses expertly playing their rolls re- 
gardless of whether they play a lead 
like Gish or a smaller part like any 
member of the Embassy staff. While 
Hopkins theater patrons have come 
to expect high quality performances 
from actors like Gish, who gets to 
play a part written by Woody Allen 
for Woody Allen for the second play 
in a row, Ben Blake, who plays Am- 
bassador Magee, and Mike Newall, 
who somehow seems to make a 
priest/incompetent magician a be- 
lievable character, there are a lot of 
performances from actors and ac- 
tresses that you may not beas famil- 
iar with. 

While both Shinfeld and Prescott 
had parts in various productions in 
October and both played their parts 
well, they both excel in large parts in 
Don’t Drink the Water. Shinfeld, who 
seems to be on stage more than any 
other character, provides some depth 
into one of the few characters that 
isn’t just a caricature of real life that is 
so prevalent in Allen’scomedicpieces. 
As Axel discusses his litany of fail- 
ures, one can’t help but laugh; but, 
especially at Hopkins, one can’t help 
but relate and feel bad for the guy 
also. 

Prescott, on the other hand, plays 
a character who is (jeesh how do I 
say this?) excited, and I mean ex- 
cited, by violence, uncertainty, and 
action. The emotional joy she has 
on her face as she realizes the situa- 
tion her family is in is truly some- 
thing to behold. However, the ex- 
pression she has during the chaotic 
ending of the second scene in Act I, 
is almost frightening as her charac- 
ter really seems to be having, umm, 
too much fun with the chaos that 
surrounds her. 

All in all the play is extremely en- 
tertaining and well done from the set 
creation and light design through the 
actual performance. I strongly en- 
courage everyone to see it at 8 p.m. in 
Arellano Theatre every night this 
weekend. 


Wedding bell booze 


It's love, celebrity 
style,as Carmen 
and Dennis take 
the plunge and 
then jump back 
out of the pool 


veryone knows about it 

already, but for those of 

you who ve been holed up 

in your rooms studying 

for a while, Dennis 
Rodman and Carmen Electra 
were married on November 14 
after dating for nine months. 
That was all cool, but then his 
agent said that the wedding may 
not have been legit because Rod- 
man may have been drunk at the 
time, and an intoxicated person 
cannot obtain a legitimate mar- 
riage license. Now let me get this 
straight: The agent has to resort 
to accusations of intoxication to 
prove that Dennis Rodman, the 
guy with camouflage hair, lip- 
stick, and too many body 
piercings to count on your fin- 
gers and toes combined, was 


Hey, they gave the idea 
a 9-day test run. It 
lasted longer than any 
single hair color 
Rodman has tried. 


screwed up? 

Of course, Rodman and Electra 
denied all these claims, and said 
they were very happy about their 
wedding. So now, Rodman and 
Electra have filed annulment pa- 
pers, after mutually deciding that 
the marriage was a mistake. Hey, 
they gave the idea a 9-day test run. 
It lasted longer than any single hair 
color Rodman has tried. 

Also for anyone who fell asleep 
from eating too much turkey, 
Michael J. Fox went public with 


the fact that he has Parkinson’s 
disease. He’s reportedly in an ad- 
vanced mild stage of the disease, 
but his acting career doesn’t seem 
to be jeopardized by the tremors 
yet. He first noticed the symp- 
toms when filming Doc Holly- 


LEEASHENDORF 
Bits & PIECES 


wood in 1991, but he’s made many 
movies and a hit TV show (Spin 
City) since then, so he’s appar- 
ently coping well. 

After a long lapse in Puffy-re- 
lated news, we’ve finally got more, 
sorta. This one’s about rap pro- 
ducer D-Dot, Puffy’s friend. D- 
Dot apparently was worried at 
hearing that he was going to be 
revealed as the “Madd Rapper,” a 
guy who raps undercover (hey, 
it’s a dangerous job these days). 
So, he did what anyone associ- 
ated with Puffy would do, and at- 
tacked the editor of the magazine 
that was going to reveal this in- 
formation, Blaze. Back in the 
summer, the editor said that 
Wyclef Jean held a gun to his chest 
over a bad review. This editor guy 
either has one hell of an imagina- 
tion, or really lousy luck. Well, 
D-Dot really did a great job with 
this one. Now, not only will any- 
one who reads the hip-hop maga- 
zine know, but also anyone who 
reads the police blotter. 

Melissa Etheridge is a mommy 
again. So’s her partner, Julie 
Cypher. Cypher gave birth to a 
baby boy, Beckett, on November 
18. No word yet on the name of 
the father or the last name of the 
kid. 

Just so we don’t run out of rap- 
per scandals, here’s a bit of Coolio 
for y’all: Coolio’s German trial 
has begun. The background is 
better than the announcement of 
the trial, though, so here’s the 
dirt: About a year ago, Coolio and 
seven of his closest friends were 
in a boutique in Boeblingen, Ger- 
many, when they apparently de- 
cided it would be a cool idea to 
walk out wearing $2,000 worth of 
clothing. The shopkeeper, clearly 
a swift-thinking woman, con- 
fronted them, and was rewarded 
with a punch to the face, courtesy 


of Coolio himself. So now the 
gangsta from paradise is looking 
at charges of theft and assault. 

Wow, musicians are really 
dominating the headlines this 
week. Marilyn Manson is looking 
at possible charges of harassment 
and assault, after apparently hav- 
ing his bodyguards attack Craig 
Marks, executive editor of Spin 
magazine backstage after a con- 
cert at Hammerstein Ballroom in 
New York City. No word on mo- 
tive yet. Maybe the magazine had 
the gall to suggest that Manson 
was really a man in women’s 
clothing. 

November sweeps was inter- 
esting this year. CBS stuck pri- 
marily with their regular sched- 
ule, and came out on top of those 
networks which threw in silly TV 
movies that nobody wanted to 
watch. ABC wasn’t exactly close. 
It serves them right for dumping 
The Practice in lieu of that 
Hitchcock-remake Christopher 
Reeve movie, Rear Window. I’m 
sure it was a lovely movie, but I 
can think of plenty of other shows 
that they could’ve dumped in- 
stead of The Practice. Wait, what 
am I saying? It’s ABC. Anything 
else would’ve been fine to dump. 

CBS’s clinching moment, ac- 
tually, was probably the 60 Min- 
utes in which they aired a tape of 
Dr. Kevorkian administering a 
lethal injection. Kevorkian was 
charged last Wednesday with 
murder, but CBS reaped big ben- 
efits. I’m more scared by the pros- 
pect that there are so many people 
who want to watch a man die. 

Universal Studios is opening a 
whole stinkin’ theme park dedi- 
cated to Bob Marley. I’m not sug- 
gesting that he doesn’t deserve it, 
because he was great, but it does 
seem kind of odd. The park’s de- 
sign is modeled after his home in 
Jamaica. Marley was 36 when he 
died of cancer in 1981. The sched- 
uled opening date of the park? 


February 6—Marley’s birthday. 
This week’s releases include of- ~ 
ferings from Nas and Busta Rhymes, 3 
Not my kind of thing. New releases 
seem to be alittle slow overthenext | 
month, oratleastthegoodstuffhasn’t 
beenannouncedyet.Theonlyalbum —*! 
that’s been announced that anyone © 
should care about (in my not-so-  _ 
humble opinion) is Ani DiFranco’s 
January 5 release, called Up Up Up * 


Up Up Up. I guess she’s happy. 
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Thursday, December 3 


ON CAMPUS 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Dunbar Baldwin Hughes Theater 
Company presents For Every Moun- 
tain directed by Benedict A. Dorsey. 
Featuring music and dance from the 
Broadway musicals, The Lion King 
and Ragtime. There will also be dra- 
matic comedy from the short play, 
The Owl Killer. Shows will be on 
December 3, 4 and 5 at7 p.m. First 50 
students with id will get in for free on 
the opening night. Tickets are $3 for 
students and $5 general admission. 
Performances will take place in the 
Merrick Barn. Call 410-516-5435 for 
more information. 


The Peabody Conservatory ofJohns 
Hopkins University presents Music 
from China at the Miriam Friedberg 
Concert Hall at 10:30 a.m. Call 410- 
783-8585 for more information. 


Weekend WonderFlix presents The 
Mask of Zorro tonight and tomor- 
row night in Shriver Hall at 8 p.m. 
and 10:30 p.m. 


Hopkins’ only Improv Comedy 
Troupe Buttered Niblets performs 
at 7:30 in Bloomberg. If you are look- 
ing fora good laugh this is the place to 


go. 


The Student Labor Action Commit- 
tee in conjunction with Baltimore 
Student Coalition for Labor Rights 
invite you to go carolling for workers 
rights. You can either sing with them 
familiar carols with new lyrics or 
watch them sing. Carolling will be in 
Levering Hall at noon. 


SASH presents: The Dating Game 
in AMR Multipurpose roomat8 p.m. 
There will be free samsosas. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Thursday Night Live Jazz with Bob 
Margolis from 5 p.m. - 8 p.m. at 
Paolo’s in Towson. Call 410-321- 
7000 for more information. 


First Thursdays on Charles Street pre- 
sents “A holiday celebration along 
Charles Street” from 5 - 8p.m. At- 
tend for fabulous live music, free ad- 
mission to Mt. Vernon attractions, 
great restaurants, extended shopping 
hours and much more. Call 410-342- 
SHOW for more information. 


Towson University’s Department of 
Theatre Arts presents Pearl, the Am- 
bassador Of Love, a vivid story of an 
American Legend on December 3, 4, 
and 5 at 8 p.m. The story is a dream 
play that traces the life of Pearl Mae 
Bailey from the uninhibited young 
girl to the witty, honest and humane 
entertainer who was loved by many. 
For tickets and further information 
call 410-830-6055. 


Join the Baltimore Museum of Art 
for a festive, free-for-all evening of 
Freestyle with Degas and the Little 
Dancer. Festivities will take place 
from 5 - 9 p.m. so don’t miss it. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Fishbone with Brickfoot and 
Starseed Speed perform at 8 p.m. at 
The Vault; O’Teil and the Peace- 
makers perform with Michael Faith 
at Eight by Ten. 





Friday, December 4 


ON CAMPUS 


The Lovely Ladies of Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority, Inc, Epsilon Kappa 
Chapter, Coppin State and Xi Tau 
Chapter, Johns Hopkins present AKA 
Jam ‘98 at 10 p.m. in the Glass Pavil- 
ion. General Admission is $3 and $2 
for Greeks with Para. and $1 for Sorors 
and Frats with Para. College I.D. is 
required. 


Members of the Peabody Jazz De- 
partment will be the featured per- 
formers ata Jazz Coffeehouse from 8 
p.m. until midnight. Admission is pay 
what you can donation to the United 
Way. For more information call 410- 
659-8124. 


é 4 

The JHU Barnstormers perform 
Don’t Drink the Water by Woody 
Allenin Arellano Theater on Decem- 
ber 4, 5 and 6. Price for tickets is $5 
and $3 with a JHU id. The play is 









oroduced and directed by Vadim > 
Schik. an 2 410-494-9558. 


ris and there will be lots of singing, 
drama presentation and refreshemnts 
following. If you have questions call 
Melissa at 243-7188. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Junior League of Baltimore will 
hold its annual Holiday Pops Gala 
on Friday and Saturday, December 4 
and 5 at 8p.m. and Sunday, Decem- 
ber 6 at 3 p.m. at the Joseph 
MeyerhoffSymphony Hall. The pro- 
ceeds from these concerts will benefit 
at risk families and children. Formore 
information call 410-783-8024. 


The Goucher Chamber Symphony 
will present a seasonal concert fea- 
turing Christmas and Hanukah fa- 
vorites at 12 p.m. in the Haebler Me- 
morial Chapel. The concert will 
include Corelli’s Concerto grosso in 
G Minor. The musical competition 
will also higlight Festive Sounds of 
Hanukah by Holcombe. The perfor- 
mance is free and open to the public. 
For more information call 410-337- 
6119. 


Towson University’s Department of 
Art holds its 25th Annual Holiday 
Pottery Sale on December 4 and 5 
from 9 a.m. - 7 p.m. in the Center for 
the Arts Room 309. This annual event 
isa sale of unique and functional pot- 
tery designed by students and fac- 
ulty. The sale is open to the public. 
For more information call 410-830- 
6055. ' 


MUSIC CLUBS 


The Circle X, Sampson, Crooked 
Streetz, and Georgie Jessup perform 
A Benefit for Political Prisoner 
Awareness at Fletcher’s; Drum Fish 
performs at The Stone Cellar at 
Hunter’s Lodge; Penny Regime 
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tions that will be seen will be 
Delacroix and the Romantic Images 
and Delacroix: The Late Years; 
Threads of Cotton and others. Tick- 
ets are $40 for the general public and 
include round trip bus fair and en- 
trance to the museum. Call 410-313- 
2787 for more information. 


The GreenMount School will host 
its Annual December Crafts Fair 
from 11 a.m. - 3 p.m. The school is 
located in the Wyman Park Center at 
501 West 30th Street. The fair will 
feature unique crafts by local artisans 
and GreenMount School children, 
delicious homemade holiday treats, a 
raffle, holiday plants, Santa and en- 
tertainment forall. Call 410-366-6071 
for more information. 


The Baltimore City Lupus Support 
Group, sponsored by the Maryland 
Lupus Foundation will meet at 10 
a.m. at the Good Samaritan Hospital. 
The group is free and open to patients 
and thier families. For more informa- 
tion or to recieve a free packet of 
information about lupus call the 
Maryland Lupus Foundation at 410- 
337-9000. 


Towson University Dance Company 
presents The Nutcracker at 1 and 3 
p.m. at Stephens Hall Theatre, 
Towson University. This 45 minute 
production highlights the most ex- 
citing and memorable portion includ- 
ing Mother Ginger and an appear- 





keeps the night fun at Wyatt’s; El- 
ephant Boy performs at The Vault; 
Jah Works performs at The Rec 
Room in Towson. 


MOVIE RELEASES 


Psycho, starring Vince Vaughn and 
Anne Heche. 


— aaa 


Saturday, December 5 


ON CAMPUS 


The Johns Hopkins AllNighters in 
concert with Columbia University’s 
Cleghangers and The George Wash- 
ington University’s Troubadours at 
8 p.m. in Bloomberg Auditorium. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Musical Adventure Series brings 
the classic tale of Cinderella to the 
Meyerhoff at 10 a.m. and 11:30 a.m. 
The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
under the baton of Daniel Hege, 
brings the enchantment of Cinderella 
to life. Tickets are $9. Call 410-783- 
8024 for more information. 


The 5th Night of 100 Elvises will be 
held from 7p.m. - 1 a.m. Doors open 
at 6. This event will be held at 
Lithuanian Hall and will benefit the 
Johns Hopkins Children’s Center. 
New this year is The Jungle Room 
which will provide more entertain- 
ment, Elvis Art, Elvis Cuisine and 
additional seating. The Elvis Viva Las 
Vegas Lounge will also offer enter- 
tainment in a nightclub style setting. 
There will be an ice sculpture of Elvis, 
aroulette wheel and much more. Call 


The Howard County Arts Council is 


; ne a bus trip to Philadel- 
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: Museum of Art. Special exhibi- 


ance by the Mouse King. Tickets are 
$10 for adults and $7 for seniors. Call 
410-830-2787 for tickets. 


Towson University Choral Society 
presents, Gloria! Music of the Sera- 
phim at 8:15 p.m. in the Center for 
the Arts Concert Hall. The program 
is of traditional holiday choral works 
pertaining to angels. The program 
features works by Tchaikovsky and 
Rachmanioff’s among others. Call 
410-830-6055 for more information. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Spottiswoode and His Enemies 
make an appearance at the 9:30 club 
in D.C.; Pinfold appears at the Stone 
Cellar at Hunter’s Lodge; Tube per- 
formsat Wyatt’s; Juggling Suns play 
some awesome funky rock at club 
Eight by Ten; Disco Biscuits are 
worth watching at The Rec-Room. 





Seas 


ON CAMPUS 


Class of 2000 sponsors Study Break 
on Q-level of MSE at 10 p.m. There 
will be free food, bagels and cook- 
ies. So don’t forget to stop by and 
take a break from hours of endless 
studying. 


Janice Chandler, Yale Gordon 
Young Artist will perform at 7:30 
p.m. as part of the Shriver Hall Con- 
cert Series. Janice Chandler is a bril- 
liant young soprano from Maryland. 
For more information call 410-516- 
7164. 


The JHU Gospel Choir presents their 
annual Winter Concert. Celebrate 
the birth of Jesus Christ at 6 p.m. in 
the Great Hall. All are welcome. Re- 
freshments will be served. 


RELIGIOUS 


Catholic Mass will be held this Sun- 


day at 11 a.m. in the Glass Pavilion. 
Father Riepe will be available before 
mass to hear confessions starting at 
10:15 a.m. in Conference Room B in 
the basement of Levering. If you have 
any questions, call the Newman 
House at (410) 243-6630. 


The First English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church has a Lutheran 
Worship at 8:30 a.m. and 11:30 a.m. 
Call X8188 for more information. 


Presbytarian Services (Contempo- 
rary) are held at the Second 
Presbytarian Church on 4200 
Charles Street at 8:30 a.m. and 11 
a.m. 


Grace United Methodist Church 
holds a United Methodist Worship 
at 10 a.m. Call X8188 for further in- 
formation. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Outkast Su performs at the 9:30 club 
in D.C.; Mother’s presents The 
Funky Meters with the All Mighty 
Senators at Bohagers; Eden’s Poets 
perform at The Rec Room. 


THE LOW DOWN: 


what: Rusted Root, Son Volt and Patty Griffin 
in concert. 

when: Friday, December 11, 1998 

time: 8 p.m. (doors open at 7 p.m.) 

where: Shriver Hall, Johns Hopkins University 
for tickets: Call TicketMaster at 410-481-SEAT 


Rusted Rood, Son Volt, and Patty Griffin 
with guests, The Kennedys perform in concert 
at Shriver Hall, Johns Hopkins University. 
WRNR presents this 1998 Acoustic Christmas 
Concert. All proceeds benefit the Maryland 
Food Bank. Rusted Root performs a mixture of 
Latin, African, Eastern, Soul, Rock and Tradi- 
tional American Music, The concert promises 
to bea blast. Buy your tickets today. They are 
only $20, 








Monday, December 7 


OFF CAMPUS 


Towson University presents Jazz 
Combosdirected by Glenn Cashman. 
The event will take place at the Center 
for the Arts Concert Hall at 8:15 p.m. 
Attend for an evening of jazz stan- 
dards, including student composi- 
tions. Admission is free. 


The Heritage Players will hold audi- 
tions for their spring production of 
the Stephen Sondheim musical Into 
the Woods at 7:30 p.m. in the Social 
Hall at Catonsville United Methodist 
Church. Callbacks will be Decem- 
ber 9. Auditioners are asked to pre- 
pare an uptempo song, not from the 
show, that demonstrates vocal range. 
For further information call 410-780- 
9765. 





Tuesday, December 8 


OFF CAMPUS 


In celebration of their 500 years of 
richtradition, the Vienna Choir Boys 
will perform a program of holiday 
classic at 7:30 p.m. at the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. Tickets 
are $20, $30 and $40. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Jezznick, Associates and Plain Coo- 
per perform at club Eight by Ten; 
Pat Ramsey performs at at Bayou; 
Open Jam Session at the New Haven 
Lounge. 
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Wednesday, December 9 


ON CAMPUS 


Class of 2000 presents Relaxation 
Day. Come beat up a car, get a mas- 
sage, free food and much more. All 
acitivites will take place in the Fresh- 
man Quad. 

The Office of Residential Life offers 
Midnight Breakfast from 11 p.m. un- 
til 1 a.m. at Terrace Court Cafe. So- 
cialize with friends while enjoying all 
you can eat! You may also win one of 
the door prizes! Tickets are $2 if pur- 
chased by December 8 and $2.50 if 
purchased on the day of the event. 
Buy them with FLEX or Homewood 
Dollars at Levering, Terrace and 
Wolman and buy them with cash at 
the AMRand McCoy Residential Life 
Offices. For more information call 
X3948. 


OFF CAMPUS 


SWING! Dancelessons with John and 
Samanta every Wednesday. Get into 
the newest craze and learn how to 
swing. This is a good way to take a 
break from studying for finals. Tick- 
ets are $12 perperson. There is a full 
all you can eat buffet and an open bar. 
Dance from 5:30 p.m. - 11 p.m. at 
the La Fontaine Bleu Catering in 
Glen Burnie. For more information 
call 410-760-4115. 


Grammy Award winning pianist 
George Winston brings his solo pi- 
ano concert to the Joseph Meyerhoff 
Symphony Hall at 7:30 p.m. as part 
of the Meet us at the Meyerhoff Se- 
ries. Mr. Winston will present a var- 
ied and colorful musical tribute to the 
winter season. Tickets are $20, $30 
and $40. Call 410- 783-8024 for more 
information. 


The Johns Hopkins University In- 
ternational Folk Dancers meet at the 
Peabody Institute on Charles Street, 
just south of the Washington Monu- 
ment from 7:30 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. Les- 
sons will be given during the first hour. 
Students can dance for free and gen- 
eral admission is $1. No partners 
needed. Call 410-494-9392. 


MUSIC CLUBS 
Dog Fashion Disco, Fat Kid and 


Popular Groove perform at club 
Eight by Ten. 





Ongoing Attractions 


MUSEUMS 


The Strange World of Lynn Barnes, 
an exhibition of paintings inspired 
by literature, history, music and 














ork Road, 410-337-7178 
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NIG AISI E 
CLUBS 


8x10, 8-10 East Cross St. 410-625-2000 
9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, D.C., 202-393-09 
Black Cat, 1831 14th St., NW, Wahsington, D.C., 202-66' 


Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-32 , 
30 Thames St., 410-276-9085 faa 
g Hall, JHU, 410-516-6219 
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other sources by local artist Lynn 
Barnes, will be on display in the 
City Hall Courtyard Galleries be- 
ginning November 6. The exhibit 
will be on view on weekdays from 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. until Decem- 
ber 4. The exhibit is free and open 
to the public. For more informa 
tion, contact 410-396-5176. & 


Art MD ‘98 opens on November 13 at 
the Howard County Center for Arts, 
Art MD 98 features mixed media by 
62 artists from Maryland, Virginia, 
and Washington, D.C. For more in~ 
formation, call 410-313-2787. 


A George Gershwin Cenetenary Ex- 
hibition, entitled “Kickin’ the Clouds 
Away,” opens to the public at the 
Peabody Institute on Thursday, Sep~ 
tember 24 and runs through Decem- 
ber 15. The exhibition will be located 
in the Galleria Piccola of Peabody’s 
Arthur Friedheim Music Library. Call 
410-659-8257 for further informa~ 
tion. 


The American Visionary Art Mu- 
seum presents “LOVE, Error and 
Eros.” The exhibit runs till May ‘99. 
Call 410-244-1900 for more informa- 
tion. : 


“The Pios and the Profane: Looking 
at Renaissance Prints”, featuring 
15th and 16th century prints from 
France, Germany, Italy and the Neth- 
erlands by Durer van Leyden, and 
others will be exhibited from Sep- 
tember 23 to January 3. at Baltimore 
Museum of Art. For more details, 
call 410-396-6300 


Thursdays are free at The Baltimore 
Museum Of Art. The current exhibit 
is “Starry Nights: Star Patterned 
Quilts from the Collection.” It is a 
beautiful exhibit, so stop by if you 
can. The museum is located behind 
Shriver Hall. 


“Fantastic Tales: The World of the 
Supernatural” will be exhibited at 
the Walters Art Gallery from Oc- 
tober 7- December 13.TheseJapa- 
nese prints were a part of the re- 
sponse to the enormous upsurge in 
poularity of supernatural themes 
during the 19th century. Call 410- 
547-9000 for more information. / 


“Degas and the Little Dancer” is 
the featured exhibition at the Balti- 
more Musuem of Art from Octo- 
ber 4 - January 3. This exhibit cap- 
tures French Impressionist artist 
Edgar Degas’ fascination’ with the 
world of ballet. In a superb group of 
paintings, sculptures, pastels}; 
prints, and drawings, the renowned 
artist’s study of the ballet is illumi- 
nated. i 
. 


The National Gallery of Art ex 
hibit, “Van Gogh’s van Goghs? 
Masterpieces From the Van Gogh 
Museum,” continues until Janu 
ary 3 and is open daily. Same 
day passes are available on C 
a first come first serve basis. Call 
202-737-4215 for more informa“ 
tion. 


Visit “The Dinosaurs of Jurassic 
Park and The Lost World” ex? 
hibit at The Maryland Science 
Center from October through 
February 1. Call 410-685-2370 for 
more information. ; 
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THEATRE 


The new Tony Award-winning pro- 
duction of Show Boat, directed by 
Broadway legend Harold Prince and 
produced by Toronto-based Livent, 
Inc. will make its Baltimore premiere 
at The Mechanic Theatre on January 
20, 1999. The production will be run- 
ning until February 14, 1999. For tick- 
ets call 410-752-1200. 


The Tony nominated Broadway pro- 
duction of A Tuna Christmas comes 
to The Mechanic Theatre December 
8 -13 starring the original cast, Joe 
Sears and Jaston Williams. The per- 
formance is funny and brilliantly per- 
formed. Call 410-752-1200 for tick- 
ets. 


Axis Theatre presents The Eight: Re- 
indeer Monologues by Jeff Goode 
from November 18 - December 18. 
Christmas a la National Enquirer. 
Santa’s a little kinky. Comet smokes 
Dope. Cupid’s gay. Vixen’s a tramp. 
The show promises to leave you 
laughing. Tickets are $10 for Thurs- 
day and Sunday performances and 
$14 for Friday and Saturday perfor- 
mances. For reservations, call 410- 
243-5237. 


Riverdance opens at the Lyric Opera 
House on December | and plays un- 
til December 20. Prepare yourself for 
a whole lot of music and dance. Tick- 
ets range from $19-$62.50. Call 410- 
481-7328 for more information. 


F. Scott Black’s Towson Dinner The- 
ater presents Scrooge, November 26 
thru December 23. Celebrate the holi- 
day season with this great musical 
version of the classic Charles Dickens 
novel. Tickets are $29.95 for adults 
and $17 for kids and include buffet 
and show. Call 410-321-6595. 


The Wizard of Oz is playing until 
December 26 at the Timonium Din- 
ner Theatre. Tickets are $9.50 and 
this includes lunch and the show. 
Call 410-560-1113 for more infor- 
mation. 


Gypsy is playing at the Timonium 
Dinner Theatre until December 31. 
Call 410-560-1113 for more informa- 
tion. 


SPECIAL 


The Living Sea opens October 2 and 
plays until February 4 at the Mary- 
land Science Center. The movie cap- 
tures in detail a wet underworld life 
that’s home to a far wider diveristy of 


life forms than anywhere else on 
Earth. 


Zoolights! The Baltimore Zoo is 
transformed into a breath-taking 
winter wonderland with beautiful 
lights, sculptures and more from 
November 27 - January 3. Stop by to 
see this wonderful place, it will surely 
dazzle you. Call 410-396-7102 for 
more information. 





Campus Notes 


The News-Letter is offering a two- 
week long course introducing three 
key aspects of journalism: writing, 
photography, and layout. The 
course will be offered Monday 
through Thursday, January 11-14 
and Tuesday through Friday, Janu- 
ary 19-22 from 1-3 p.m. Sign up 
now! 


Sign up for Intersession 1999 
courses now! Dance, art, music, 
health and wellness and many more 
classes will be offered. Stop by the 
Student Activities Office in Lever- 


ing Union through December 16. 
For further information ,call 410- 
516-8209, 


The City of Westminster, MD in co- 
operation with the Carroll County 
Arts Council is sponsoring a Mural 
Competition. The competition will 
ultimately identify and commission 
one qualified muralist/artist to create 
and execute an original mural on a 
specified exterior wall in downtown 
Westminster, Maryland. Application 
for competition is open to anyone 18 
years of age or older. Three finalists 
will be slected from the applicants to 
design a “to scale” rendering of a 
mural forthe allotted space; for which 
the muralist will be paid a stipend of 
$300. From these designs a muralist 
will be selected to execute his/her/ 
their design fora commission of $800. 
Cut off for application is December 
31,1998. Formore information about 
the application process call 410-876- 
6322. 


First Night Annapolis, Maryland’s 
New Year’s Eve celebration of the 
Arts, is issuing its annual “Call-to- 
Volunteers.” Transforming the His- 
toric District in downtown Annapo- 
lis into a stage for the ninth 
consecutive year, this family focused, 
non-alcoholic celebration, offers an 
opportunity to become invloved be- 
hind the scenes in a major city-wide 
event that showcases local, regional 
and national artists. Volunteers can 
work on publicity, be a stagehand, 
asssits performers and much more. 
Call 410-268-8553 for more informa- 
tion. 


Why study abroad? International ex- 
perience is crucial to a competitive 
resume. You need skills to work in 
the global arena. National Security 
Education Program (NSEP) provides 
opportunities for Americans to study 
in regions critical to U.S. national in- 
terests (excluding Western Europe, 
Canada, Australiaand New Zealand). 
Award amounts are up to a maxi- 
mum of $8000 per semester. Youmust 
be a U.S. citizen and enrolled as an 
undergraduate at a U.S. university, 
college or community college. Schol- 
arshipsare for study in Summer 1999, 
Fall 1999 and/or Spring 2000. For ap- 
plications, contact your NSEP cam- 
pus Representative or the NSEP of- 
fice at 1-800-618-NSEP. The deadline 
is for application is February 8, 1999. 


The Community Service Grant Pro- 
gram was created to provide valuable 
volunteer experiences for Hopkins stu- 
dents, to foster strong relationships 
between the Univeristy and its sur- 
rounding communities. The program 
intends to support students who create 
their volunteer community service 
projects or design their own venturesin 
cooperation with existing volunteer 
organizations. The Student Services 
Funding Program was created to pro- 
mote the overall student experience in 
alleight divisions of The Johns Hopkins 
University. Funding is available during 
the fall and spring semesters to support 
studentactivities, events,and programs. 
Applications for the spring 1999 fund- 
ing (for both programs) are due De- 
cember 1, 1998. Applications for sum- 
merand fall 1999 funding are due April 
15, 1999. For detailed information and 
applications, please contact Bill 
Tiefenweerth at the Office of Volunteer 
Services at 516-4777. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
5:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by drop- 
ping off a copy at our offices at the 
corner of Art Museum Drive and 
Charles Street. 
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SOCIETY 
By CHUNG LEE 





HoMEWwooD 
Hook-Up 





Frequent stops mean plenty of 
chances to...well, you know. 





Kinky. Very kinky. Just be careful 
not to break the glass...and re- 
member not to leave the copies. 











These fine young specimens were found 
getting some beauty sleep in the laundry 
room. Ladies, they may still be there... 























Rumor has it that the mail clerk can help 
you find more than just your package. 









Ringmaster, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 



















The RugratsMovie, White Marsh, Harbor Park Leshawnette 
Psycho, White Marsh, Eastpoint ( Nic k i 
Enemy of the State, Eastpoint, Harbor Park, White Marsh, Towson Commons Micheaux) and 
Elizabeth, Towson Commons Vonda (Tangie 








Ambrose) 
flank Jerry in 
Ringmaster, 
now playing at 
Harbor Park. 


Life Is Beautiful, Rotunda 
The Mask of Zorro, Shriver Hall, Johns Hopkins University 





















For Showtimes Call: Senator - 410-435-8338; Eastpoint Movie - 410-284-3100; Harbor Park - 410-837- 
3500; Charles - 410-727-3456; Towson Commons - 410-825-5233; White Marsh - 410-933-9034 


the eight: 


reindeer monologues 
by Jeff Goode 


November 19 — December 18 


Santa's a bit kinky. Comet smokes dope. Cupid's gay. 
And Vixen’s, well, a vixen. It’s Christmas a la The National 
Enquirer. And an adult comedy that makes you wonder 
what Jeff Goode’s parents did to him as a kid. 


COURTESY OF ARITSAN ENTERTAINMENT 







WE PAY FOR YOUR 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 


By being a member of the Maryland 
Army National Guard you can receive a 
FREE college education. When you 
serve part-time in the Guard, you can 
attend school full-time while earning edu- 
cational benefits. Like the State Tuition 
Waiver (25% to 50% reduction), the 
Montgomery GI Bill and an extra pay- 
check each month. Some schools even 
give academic credit for Guard training 
and service. Find out how the Maryland 
Guard can be your Partner in Education. 


Call Today: 
af MARYLAND 






































i-B800-GO-GUARD 






3600 Clipper Mill Rd. Baito., MD 21211 410-243-5237 AXIS THEaTRe 




















Sonal Agrawal 
Elle Winsor 
Circle K 


and all students and faculty 
who have donated toys. 


Alpha Phi Omega 
Third Annual Toy Drive 
Alpha Phi Omega thanks: i . 


The Interfraternity Council 
The Office of Volunteer Services 


| With your help, our third annual toy drive, continuing un- 
til December 11, will be our most successful ever. Drop 
boxes are in the Levering and Wolman lobbies. 







worm 


PRACTICING JOURNALISM 


A NEWS-LETTER, NON-CREDIT “INTERSESSION COURSE” 
mon -3pmm 
[sean mo 
+ 2 


4B525758098 
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The News-Letter is offering a two- 
week long course introducing three 
key aspects of journalism: writing, 
photography, and layout. The purpose 
of the course is to train students on 
these three aspects through work- 
shops and critical exercises. Students 
will be able to apply their new knowl- 
edge of journalism to produce a 
sample newspaper at the end of the 
session. A field trip to the Baltimore 


Sun is also planned. 











READY TO SIGN UP? CHECK OUT THE INTERSESSION 
PAMPHLETS FROM THE STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE. 
Now IN YOUR MAILBOXES. 
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Artes: (MARCH 21-ApRIL 19) 

Now, now, can’t we all just get a 
bong . . . er, I mean along? Hey! 
You’ve gota car, right? Wanna drive 
to McDonald’s? ’m so hungry.... 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

We all can’t be as academically so- 
phisticated as you are. But we'll try. 
Can you tell us all about the practi- 
cal applications of structuralism? 
GEMINI: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

Can you please learn a little bit of 
etiquette? What else would happen 
when you made that “there’sabomb 
in my suitcase” joke at the airport? 
CANCER: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

Finally the regulation has come to 
an end. No more regulating the la- 
dies. Only sitting back and doing 
some nice favors. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-AucustT 22) 

Find the greenish-brown sweater 
and lay it in front of the statue of the 
horse. Call out, “Mishoozatak!” 
three times. Run away. 


Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Out! No more library time for you! 
Like your $600 per month onjhunix, 
you're only going to be allowed 22 
hours of library time each month. 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 


How can youace the rest of the semester? 
Here’s the secret: get off your buttocks, 
break into professors’ offices, and steal all 
your exams. 


Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
ToE-Level with you! It’s beenalong, hard 
road back from the depths of Circuits. 
Blow off the final. Let’s all go get some 
cider. 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Party time must be put on hold this week- 
end. After all, finals are coming up. You 
can cut loose when they’re over. Well, 
okay, have one beer. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Like that was so totally the most awesome 
and gnarly Thanksgiving weekend, dude. 
The World Surfing Championships were 
great. 

Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBruary 18) 
It’s about the time to start thinking of 
New Year’sresolutionsagain. Letmehelp 
you out. Say, “I will get a monkey butler 
for my dorm room.” 


Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 

1999 is coming up. Got a feeling ‘99 is 
gonna be a good year. After all, who can 
go wrong when Groundhog Day is com- 
ing up? What a great movie. 


—— arms 


Oe 





Just in time for the holidays 


Rachel stays in her friends’ good graces by making this cake 


he holiday season is just 
around the corner, and 
with the holi-days come 
several painful realiza 
tions. 

You will have to buy presents for 
your friends — there’s no getting 
around it. This would be fine, except 
that in many cases, you will have no 
idea what they want. In some cases, 
you will know exactly what they don’t 
want, but have no clue as to what is 
actually on their wish list. 

You will also be invited to holiday 
gatherings. Holiday gatherings are 
fun, especially when you get to watch 
your loved ones get really sauced. 
However, in order to attend a gather- 
ing, you mustusually makesome food 
item that can beshared with the group. 
Unfair, but true. 

Luckily, Rachel has the answer. 
You don’t have to give your friends 
some useless gift that will probably 
just get them into lots of trouble, like 
a Mr. Potato Head massager, or show 
up at your holiday get-together witha 
tureen of reheated pasta topped with 
Ragu. 

This holiday season, you won’t 
have to join theranks of the friendless 
and unpopular.You can make this 
yummy, easy, delicious Peppermint 
Ice Cream Cake. Make one as a gift 
for those hard-to-please friends — 


Life is Ruff 


it’s sure to come in handy, because 
everyone has to eat. And take one to 
the next holiday party you go to. Ev- 
eryone will be impressed with your 
culinary prowess. 

This delicious recipe comes from 
a cookbook one of Rachel’s co-work- 
ers got free: The Best of Country Cook- 
ing 1998. And as we all know, if it’s 
country, it’s got to be good. Plus, 
Rachel can report thatit’s much more 
difficult to go wrong with a cake that 
involves no baking. 

The author of this recipe, Gloria 
Kaufmann of Orrville, Ohio, informs 
the cook that the cake can conve- 
niently be made a few days ahead of 
time and stored in the freezer until 
it’s time to party. Thanks, Gloria! 


PEPPERMINT ICE CREAM 
CAKE 


Ingredients: 

4 cups crisp rice cereal 

1 milk chocolate candy bar (7 ounces) 
1/2 cup butter or margarine 

1/2 gallon peppermint stickicecream, 
softened 

2 cups whipped topping 
peppermint candy canes or crushed 
peppermint candies 


Place cereal in a large bowl. Grate 
or shave 2 tablespoons of chocolate 


from candy bar and set aside. 

In a heavy saucepan, melt butter 
and remaining chocolate. Pour over 
cereal and stir to coat. Press the mix- 
ture into the bottom ofa greased 10- 
inch springform pan. (If you don’t 
know what that is, it’s a pan with 
detachable sides. It’s really cool.) 

Freeze for 30 minutes. Spoon ice 
cream over crust. Freeze for 15 more 
minutes, spread with whipped top- 
ping and sprinkle with the shaved 


YOUNGCHANG & 
RACHELSAMS 
Eat Tuis! 


chocolate. Coverand freeze for several 
hours or overnight. Top with the pep- 
permint candy canes or hard candies. 

Remove cake from freezer 5 to 10 
minutes before serving. Remove sides 
of pan. Cut the cake with a sharp 
knife and serve immediately. This 
delicious cake will yield 8 to 12 gener- 
ous servings. 

Enjoy the delicious, refreshing 
chill of peppermint as it washes over 
your taste buds. Those folks on the 
York Peppermint Patty commercials 
are right — it really does feel like 
you're slaloming down a ski slope. 


by Donic Dawkins and His Partner X 





Things That Make You Go Hmm 
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Bandannas 
Belly Shirts 
Bill (Clinton) 
Box Wine 
Boys 
Cardigans 
Carnies 
Carrot (Jello) 


Bradbury Road 
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‘Chew On It’ 
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(Jerry) Springer 

STD's 
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Bonus word: 
Retsyn 


by Stephan T. Pastis 
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Classified advertising is offered free of char 
and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins U 
tions. All free classifieds must includ 


affiliation. Free classifieds 


requiring additional typesetting. 


in the following ways: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Shriver Suite 6 

3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 








Help Wante 





Bread and water can’t cut it, can 
they? Looking for someone to give 
me a few cooking lessons. $10+/ 
hour. Don’t need to be a whiz, just 
teach survival skills. E-mail Jean 
Marie at jniyonzi@jhsph.edu. 


Dutch Speaker Wanted 
Occasional translations. Please call 
Broening at 410-435-3592. 


$15/hour. Earn money for the holi- 
days!!! Work your own hours repre- 
senting national companies. No sell- 
ing, no scams, give stuff away to your 
friends for free!!! Need to fill posi- 
tions immediately, call now 1-800- 
829-4777. 


Fraternities, Sororities & Student 
groups—Earn $1000-$2000 with 
three easy hours of CIS Fundraiser 
Event. No sales required. Fundraiser 
days are filling up so call today. Con- 
tact Joe Mechlinski at 1-800-829- 
4777. 





Volunteers Needed 


Enthusiastic volunteers needed to: 
—play with preschoolers Thu/ 
Fri mornings 
—teach elementary students 
conversational Spanish 
—rollerblade with kids on Fri- 
day evenings 
—play basketball and/or do arts 
and crafts on Thursday evenings 
—play piano and teach songs to 
kids 
‘If interested, call 410-516-4777 or 
‘ stop by Levering 2nd floor (Volun- 


<teer Services) 
a 


& 


Po pore 


n 
ADULT TUTORING. You can teach 
+an adult to read or read better. Spend 
“some time to help. Greater 
Homewood Adult Tutorial Program 
2locatedin the church basementacross 
t the street from the Homewood Cam- 
* pus. 410-889-7929. 


« CHILDREN need help. Help children 
grades 2 to 8 with homework, read- 
ting, games, gardening and arts & 
crafts for a few hours a week. 
‘Hampden Family Center. Call Megan 
at410-516-5014 or Zubin at 410-235- 


- 4 1837. 


READ TO CHILDREN. Volunteers 
are needed to read to children in Pe- 
diatric Waiting Room one hour per 
week. East Baltimore Medical Cen- 
ter--1000 E. Eager St. Call Minnie 
Reddy at 410-522-9880 or Benzette 
_ Alexander at 410-522-9034. 
“MENTAL ILLNESS/ADULTS. Please 
| give one hour a week to improve the 
life of another person. Volunteer 
“mentors are needed for People En- 
couraging People’s support program. 
Call 410-764-8560. 



















“| COMPUTER CLASSES & GED. 
_| Hampden Family Center. Call Megan 
~~ | at410-516-5014 or Zubin at 410-235- 

| 1837. | 


TEENS. Teen Time for Girls is a pro- 
. gram whichneeds help and continues 
to grow. Hampden Family Center. 
+ Call Megan at 410-516-5014 or Zubin 
at 410-235-1837. 
rie 


ARTS/CRAFTS FOR MENTALLY 

L ADULTS. Please give one morn- 
our creative talents to im- 
ove the lives of adults with psychi- 
> and other disabilities. People 
iraging Peopleneeds volunteers 
‘ art, photography and other 
skills, Call “Volunteers in Partner- 

” at 410-764-8560. 


HELP. Need volunteers 
od with communication, 
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will continue to run each week as space 
allows or until otherwise notified, Limit 5 


edited to 50 words at our discretion. 


For local advertisers, classifieds are charged at 2 
for national advertisers, classifieds cost 5( 


All classified advertisements are due by 5 p-m. on the Tuesday prior to 
the edition in which the ad is to run, 


geto students, faculty, staff, 
niversity and Medical Institu- 
e name, phone, and Hopkins 


0 words, Longer ads may be 
25 cents per word while 
) cents per word. The News- 


ay Classified 
xt, a boxed ad, or any classified 


Ads may be submitted in writing 


Business; (410) 516-4228 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 
http://newsletter. jhu.edu 








both verbally and written. Com- 
puter knowledge so you can assist 
people with computer questions. 
Need someone willing to be flexible 
to work in nearby areas of need in 
the library. Contact 410-396-9940. 


MEDICAL/FAMILY VISITS. Tutor 
English as a Second Language at the 
Safe & Smart Center. Help an adult 
build community relations, meet a 
diverse group of people, and receive 
PREEESL training. Contact Essence 
at 410-516-1011 (from Homewood 
Campus, dial 113-1011.) 


THEATER/ MANY OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. Center Stage is always in need 
of volunteers. Ushers, coatroom, 
gift shop, audio describers, radio 
auction, fairs and festivals, admin- 
istrative, artists, etc. Call 410-685- 
3200 or e-mail 
pkranz@centerstage.org or visit the 
web at www.centerstage.org. 


ABUSE & NEGLECT. You can help 
prevent child abuse & neglect. Sup- 
port group facilitator, teen parent 
monitor, positive parenting educa- 
tor, family stressline counselor, and 
children’s program facilitator. Free 
training and on-going support. Call 
410-889-2300. 


MENTOR/YOUNG FATHERS. The 
Family Tree is in need of male volun- 
teers to work with young fathers in its 
home-based PANDA Program. Visit 
young fathers, give support, provide 
parenting education, build self-es- 
teem. Call 410-889-2300. 





Spring Break 


Absolute Spring Break...“Take 2” — 
2 Free Trips — only 15 sales and 
earn $$, Hottest destinations! Low- 
est prices! Free meals, drinks, par- 
ties!! **Limited Offer**1-800-426- 
7710. www.sunsplashtours.com. 


SPRING BREAK 1999! 

Cancun, Nassau, Jamaica, 
Mazatlan, Acapulco, Bahamas 
Cruise, Florida, South Padre. Travel 
free and make lots of cash! Top reps 
are offered full-time staffjobs. Low- 
est price guaranteed. Call now for 
details! www.classtravel.com. 1-800- 
838-6411. 


SPRING BREAK. Florida, Texas, 
Cancun, Mexico, Jamaica, etc. Browse 
www.icpt.com and call 800-327-6013. 
Best hotels, prices and parties. Reps, 
organizations, and promoters 
wanted. Inter-Campus Programs. 


SPRING BREAK. Cancun, Florida, 
etc. Best hotels, parties, prices. Book 
early and save!! Earn money and free 
trips! Campus reps/ organizations 
wanted. Inter-Campus Programs. 1- 
800-327-6013. www.icpt.com. 


#1 Spring break specials! Book early 
and receivea free meal plan!!! Cancun 
& Jamaica $399, Bahamas $459, 
Panama City $99. 1-800-234-7007. 
www.endlesssummertours.com. 


\ 


Merchandise Market 








MOVING SALE!!! Sofa & loveseat 
with seat covers $130. Coffee table 
$50. End table $12. TV $50. Bed 
frame $120. Exercise bike $15. 
E-mail kittiya@jhu.edu or call 
410-467-4234. 


FOR SALE:10-speed bike $35. 
Kids (X-mas) bike $25. Mower 
$25, electric $45. Edger $25. Sew- 
ing machine $50, TV $50. VCR 
$70, Chest of drawers $30, Micro- 
wave $40. Convection/microwave 
$75. 410-377-0038. ‘ 


# 


Adult power wheelchair $250/obo. 
Mini refridgerator $20. Casio key- 
board $46. Upright mini floor vacuum 
$14. Ladies diamond ring. Appraisal 
certificate $1,250. Sacrifice $450/obo. 
Professional keyboard stand $25. 
Heavy duty file cabinet $18, Call 410- 
669-0192, 


For Sale: Cardioglide exercise unit 
$125. Microwave, 1000 watt (new) 
$100. Window air-condition unit 
5,000 BTU (1 year old) $125. Call 
Diana at 410-594-0867 or e-mail 
FriedmanDB@hotmail.com. 


Panasonic cordless phone with an- 
swer machine, $40. Printer for Mac 
computer, $80. Also electric type- 
writer and sewing machine, $20 each. 
Call 410-377-2144 after 6 p.m. 


For Sale: Men’s 10-speed Schwinn 
bike, excellent condition $50 or best 
offer. Sony 27-inch stereo color tele- 
vision. $300 or best offer. One 19” 
Panasonic color tv $50. 410-256-1647. 





Computers 


Jealous of your roommate’s ability to 
work on his papers, e-mail, look at 
porn etc. from the comfort of his own 
room? Then it’s time to purchase your 
own computer. Look here for great 
bargains. 


Toshiba Laptop 2105cs. Color dis- 
play, 486/50 Mhz, 12 meg RAM, 840 
meg HD, CD-ROM, lots of extras. 
Call 301-527-8018. 


MS Office 97 Pro. Brand-new, easy 
fulfillment version with online 
manual, registration, and unique CD- 
key. Shrink wrapped in a jewel case. 
$65. Call Ryon at 410-961-0650 or e- 
mail ryonf@bme.jhu.edu. 


Pentium 166 KHz CPU. 32M RAM, 
26 hard drive, 15” AOC color moni- 
tor, 33600 bps modem, wide range 
speaker, 12x CD-ROM, keyboard and 
mouse, Win 95, readily available 
internet applications, and more. Ask- 
ing price: $890 obo. Reply to 
dav@jhu.edu. 


Pentium 200mHz Compaq Desktop. 
24 M RAM, 3.2 GB, 33.6 K fax/mo- 
dem, 16x CD-ROM, keyboard, mouse 
and JBL supersurround speakers. In- 
stalled software include: MS Office 
97, MS Visual Studio 5.0, 
Mathematica etc. Everything is in 
excellent condition and still in war- 
ranty. Asking $450. Reply to 410-366- 
0229 or e-mail mi@jhu.edu. 


Color printer for SALE! Canon BJC- 
4100 with color and black ink-jet car- 
tridges. Only two years old. Works 
great! $90. Please call 410-516-2523. 





Automobiles 


97 Red VW/Golf/K2. 5-spd, A/C, 
AM/FM/cassette/6-disc. CD, skirack, 
heated seats, sunroof. Excellent con- 
dition. Alarm. $13,000/obo. 
erev@jhmi.edu. 





“84 Toyota Corolla. LE, AT, AC, cas- 
sette, 107 K. Just passed emissions 
test. Runs great. $800. Call 410-243- 
0794 (after 8:00 p.m.) or e-mail 
taogia@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Honda Accord LXi. 2-dr, hatchback, 
automatic, A/C, MD inspected, new 
brake, cruise, power everything. Ex- 
cellent condition. 176 kmi, $2,200/ 
obo. 410-243-9306 (after 8 p.m.). 


1994 Toyota Celica. 62 K miles. Good 
condition. Power windows/door 
locks, dual airbags. A/C. five speed, 
rear spoiler. Inspected. $11,900. Call 
Lyn at 410-323-8485. 


Olds, Deilt 88 Royal Braugham 1998. 
131 K. Auto, A/C, V6 3.8, AM/FM/ 
cassette, power windows/locks, 
cruise, etc. Very spacious. Excellent 
condition. $2,200. Call 410-662-9843 
(7-8 p.m. or leave a message.) E-mail 
at ryu@math.jhu.edu. 


95 Mazda Protigi. A/T (OD), A/C, 
premium stereo, airbags. Inspected, 
low mileage. Perfect condition. 
$7,995. Tel. 410-602-0982. 


91 Ford Festiva. 5-speed. No air. 45 
K. Excellent fuel economy. No acci- 
dents. Just needs brakes and muffler 
(maybe). Only $1700/obo. Call 410- 
669-0192. 


91 Nissan Maxim 4DSC. A/T, A/C, 
power seats. P/sunroof/moonroof, 
4W ABS, Bose AM/FM/cassette, 
alarm. 61.5 kmi. Excellent condition. 
$10,000 obo. bjmarg@alum.mit.edu. 


92 Honda Civic LX. 4-dr, AT, cruise, 


power windows, AM/FM, A/C, 
airbag, 55 kmi. $5500. E-mail 
wada@pha.jhu.edu or call 410-516- 
3834. 


90 Honda Civic. 2-dr, hatchback, AC, 
FM/AM/cassette, 88K, low mileage. 
MD newly inspected. New tires and 
brakes. Excellent condition. $2700. 
Call 410-366-0229 e-mail 
mi@jhu.edu. 


or 


Car for sale—94 Hyundai Excel. 
White, 5-speed, a/c, great condition! 
$3200 negotiable. 202-543-0107. 





Roommates Wanted 


Non-smoking roommate to share 
lovely and clean 2-bedroom, 1BA 
rowhouse in Hampden with owner. 
W/D, minutes to JHU, within 
shuttle route. $250/month plus 1/2 
utilities. Call Anne at 301-665-1945 
or 301-733-8860 x 26. 


JHUMI area. One bedroom apart- 
ment with private entrance on 
Patterson Park. W/D, central A/C, 
new carpet/paint. 1 blk to shuttle. 
Available October. $490/month (in- 
cludes utilities). 410-675-7099, 


Non-smoking female graduate stu- 
dent looking for roommate to share 2 
bedroom/2 bathroom apartment. 
Near Woodlawn. Washer/dryer, se- 
cured area. $375/month + 1/2 utili- 
ties. Call Diana 410-594-0867. 


Share 2 BR/2BA Roland Park Apt. with 
JHU grad student. W/D in basement. 
Within range of JHU escortvan. Quiet, 
safe, and beautiful. $350/mo. (nego- 
tiable) + 1/2 utilities. Available 10/1. 
410-467-5361/ roy@jhu.edu. 


Non-smoker roommate wanted to 
share 2 BR/1BA condo during Spring 
99 semester (approx. Jan—May). 
Across the street from JHU. Fully fur- 
nished, central AC, quiet, safe, bal- 
cony with gorgeous panoramic view. 
Rent $350/month (includes all utili- 
ties). Call Christine at 410-662-0785. 


Female nonsmoker wanted to share 
spacious 3 BR house on West 31st 
Street, near JHU/JHMI shuttle, nice 
neighborhood, available Dec., $300/ 
mo. + 1/3 utilities. Call Julia at 410- 
366-5263. 


Bonnie Ridge apartment. Non- 
smoker Korean male post-doc. Good 
conditions for living. $300 (one bed- 
room) or $400 (two bedroom)/month 
+ 1/2 utilities. Call Dr. Lee at 410- 
602-3058 or 410-516-6679 or e-mail 
hslee@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Nonsmoking graduate student 
wanted for a small semi-furnished 
room in house with 2 grads. House is 
in nice, quiet neighborhood 2 min- 
utes from Homewood/JHMI shuttle. 
$260/month +1/3 utilities. Call Kim- 
berly at 410-366-5397 or 
kbrouwer@jhsph.edu. 


Share 3 BR apartment, LR, kitchen, 
furnished BR. $295/month. Balcony. 
5 minute walk from campus. Females 
only. Call 410-662-9791. 


Serious grad. student or professional 
wanted to share large 3 bedroom 
apartment. Fifteen minutes to 
Homewood campus, own bathroom, 
excellent study environment, avail- 
able Dec. 15 for spring semester (and 
beyond?) Wyman Park Building. 
$300/month. Call 410-889-0415. 
Female to share #BR/2BA apt. in very 
secure building, very close to campus 
(University One). $325/month in- 
cluding utilities. For spring semester, 
approx Jan-May, with option to con- 
tinue. 467-7016/ arsenal@jhu.edu, 


A roommate wanted to share spa- 
cious Mt. Vernon apt, high ceilings, 
hardwood floors. $300/month. 410- 
727-8391. 


Funny, quiet roommate to share very 
large, fully furnished 2 bedroom 
apartment with 2 full bathrooms. 
Washer, dryer. Directly across from 
Hopkins. $350/month, plus halfelec- 
tricity. Call Bill at 410-467-0345 or e- 
mail to bjhus@jhunix.hef.jhu.edu. 





Homes for Sale/Rent 





Charles Village near Hopkins, Union 
Memorial Hospital. Available from 
November $475 + 1/3 utilites. 301- 
236-9834/ Leave message at 410-617- 
2898. 


CONDO FOR SALE at University 
One (St. Paul & University). 2 bed- 
room, 2 bath. Immediate occupancy. 
Asking $59,900. Call 410-343-2594, 


Charles Village 2828 St. Paul St. Spa- 
pal \ ae 


cious efficiency. Modern kitchen and 
bath. Air conditioning. Rear yard. Se- 
cure building. No pets. $345/month. 
410-583-2266, 


Apartment for rent: Large one bed- 
room plus. Renovated, modern. Eat- 
in kitchen, washer/dryer, small deck. 
Quiet, tree-lined street within one 
block of grocery store, post office, 
bank and bakery. $695 per month. 
No pets. Three miles from JHU cam- 
pus. Call 410-435-6126. 


HAMPDEN VILLAGE—842 Powers 
St. Large, renovated 3 BR, 1 BA bow- 
front rowhouse on one-way street 
near The Avenue. Light and airy floor 
plan, skylight, ceiling fans, W/D, DW, 
landscaped backyard. Short walk to 
Hopkins, shuttle. Available Jan. 15. 
$650/month + utilities, 1-month se- 
curity. Call 410-467-8328. 


APARTMENT FOR RENT 

| bedroom, very clean. Walk to cam- 
pus, 3205 Guilford Ave. #B. Walk-in 
basement with private entrance. $328 
includes heat & hot water. Call 301- 
902-4394 during business hours. 


For Rent: 2 bedroom, 2 bath, unfur- 
nished, living room, dining room, 
washer/dryer. $1100 includes utility 
(electric heat & a/c), one parking 
space, security. Available 12/15/98. 
Call 703-503-5519 (home) or 703- 
920-6460 x220 (work). Location: 4100 
N. Charles St. 





Student Employment 


For current student job 
listings, check out the Student 
Job Webpage at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob, or 
call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 
Services at 516-5411. Offices 
are located on the lower level 
of Merryman Hall. 

For more information call 410- 
366-4425, 





Personals 





Hello ladies, this SWCM, grad stu- 
dent, professional, and a roman- 
tic, seeks “Miss Right” to make life 
complete. Please write to M.J., 294F 
Mt. Ridge Ct., Glen Burnie, MD 
21061. 


A 31-year-old lonely college edu- 
cated incarcerated male with mod- 
est qualities seeks correspondence 
with ladies of diverse interests. ...I 
enjoy and look forward to sharing 
my thoughts and ideas with others. 
If you like meeting new people and 
sharing your thoughts and feelings, 
then I would love to hear from you. 
Lloyd Fairweather 91A2173 
Woodbourne Correctional Facility 
Pourch #1 

Woodbourne, NY 12788 





Services 


Attention Principal Investigators: 
Seasoned word processing special- 
ists and transcriptionists will type, 
transcribe, or re-scan text/data/ 
graphs/forms from your research 
studies, interviews, manuscripts, 
etc. We are reliable, experienced, 
professional, fast, and have refer- 
ences. Reasonable rates. Contact 
Linda at 410-433-0132; pager: 410- 
712-5243; or via our e-mail: 
marandia@flash. net. 


Violin lessons by experienced Europe 
M.M. and Peabody graduate. All lev- 
els, all ages. Tel. 410-685-1135. 


Need help improving your English? 
Experienced ESL teacher available. 
Very affordable. Contact Julie at 410- 
467-9456 or via e-mail at 
jvoss@geocities.com. 


Wanttosharpen your Frenchorlearn 
some? For study, work, business, 
travel, or just outside interests. Con- 
tact Jean-Marie at 
jniyonzi@jhsph.edu. Absolutely low 
price! 





General Notices 


EARN $5 CASH!!! The JHU 
Psycholinguistics Lab is looking for 
right-handed, native English speak- 
ing college students to participate in 
language experiments. To participate, 
e-mail us at 5bucks@jhu.edu or call x 
3833. 


PREGNANT? FREE CONFIDEN- 
TIAL PREGNANCY TESTING & 
COUNSELING HELP. 800-521- 
5530. CONTINUE EDUCATION, 
CAREER, NURTURING NET- 
WORK. 800-866-4666. 


Bulimia Nervosa. The Johns Hopkins 
Eating Disorders Program is seeking 
participants for a neuroimaging study 
on bulimia. Women age 18-35 who 
have bulimia nervosa and meet study 
criteria will receive a free evaluation 
and a six-week course of free treat- 
ment in exchange for participation. 
Principal Investigator: J. James Frost, 
M.D., Ph.D. Forinformation call Linda 
Ryan at 410-955-3863. 


I will tell you how to receive Office 
97, Windows 95, 98 from Microsoft 
themselves for FREE! $5. E-mail Ryon 
at ryonf@bme.jhu.edu or call at 410- 
665-1067. 


Lost since October—adult, friendly, 
orange tabby, male cat. Last sighted 
in Charles Village. Any info. appre- 
ciated. Please call 410-366-8238. 


Women—earn $2,300 as an egg do- 
nor. Healthy, mature, age 20-29, to 
donate eggs for an infertile couple. 
Medical/legal expenses plus $2,300 
compensation for a 2-4 week, part- 
time commitment. Confidentiality at 
all times. Call Family Building Cen- 
ter, Inc. 410-494-8113, Towson. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 
... for electing a Young Trustee 


JANUARY 1999 


JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 10, 1999 


FEBRUARY 2, 1999 


FEBRUARY 12, 1999 


PETITIONS AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
INFORMATION FORMS WILL BE AVAILABLE 
AT STEINWALD ALUMNI HOUSE, 3211 NORTH 
CHARLES STREET. 


AN INFORMATION MEETING FOR 
CANDIDATES AND PROSPECTIVE 
CANDIDATES WILL BE HELD FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF ALL MEMBERS OF THE 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR CLASS, 


THIS INFORMAL MEETING WILL PROVIDE 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE DUTIES AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF TRUSTEESHIP, CURRENT 
YOUNG TRUSTEES ARE INVITED TO ATTEND TO 
ANSWER QUESTIONS AND TO ENCOURAGE 
YOUR PARTICIPATION. REFRESHMENTS WILL 
BE PROVIDED. THE MEETING WILL BE HELD 
IN THE BOARD ROOM, SHRIVER HALL AT 
4:00PM, 


PETITIONS AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
INFORMATION MUST BE RETURNED TO 
STBINWALD ALUMNI HOUSE BY 5:00 P.M. 


MARCH 1 & 2, 1999 (Primary Election) BALLOTS WILL BE AVAILABLE AT THE POLLS. 
MARCH 8 & 9, 1999 General Election) BALLOTS WILL BE AVAILABLE AT THE POLLS. 


ity a 4 
If further information is needed, please call Kim Ilgenftitz at 516-8132, 


IMPORTANT NOTE: ELECTION RESULTS WILL BE POSTED BY 5:00 P.M, ON THE DAY 
FOLLOWING THE ELECTION ON THE GLASS ENCLOSED BULLETIN BOARD ATTHE 
SOUTH ENTRANCE OF GILMAN HALL, AND AT VARIOUS OTHER LOCATIONS ON THE 


| HOMEWOOD CAMPUS. 





THE YEAR IN REVIEWQUIZ 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 





DECEMBER 3, 1998 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 

Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be 21 
years old, redeem within 30 days, 








This is it. 

You holdin your hands the very last News-Letter of the year 
1998. After this, the QM doesn’t have to write any more 
quizzes until late January. He’s pretty psyched. 

He was thinking about how to celebrate this time of year. 
He considered a Christmas quiz, but there have already been 
a million Christ-related questions on the back page this 
semester, not that the QM is trying to indoctrinate you o1 
anything. 

He considered a stress quiz to commemorate the bi-yearly 
finals crunch. But he figured Hopkins students didn’t need to 
be reminded of what it was going through. You turn to the 
News-Letter to forget your worries, not to stare them in the 
face. 

So he decided to wrap up 1999 with a look back at some 
stuff that has been in the news this year, using the News-Letter 
archives as a source. 

A few of these questions might be hard for freshmen, 
which bothers the QM a bit. After all, they're just now going 
through the realization that their memories of high school 
exams aren't relevant to the pool-pah that awaits them. If you 
don’t know what the pool-pah is, the QM recommends that 
you read the book Cat’s Cradle, one of his favorites. Don’t 
worry, freshmen, you can always ask your upperclassmen for 
help, or find some old News-Letters. 

Anyway, back to the task at hand. Answer 
all the questions you can, and bring your 
answers to the Gatehouse, or email them to 
News. Letter@jhu.edu, by 5:00 p.m. on Tues- 
day. That’s Tuesday, January 26, but the QM 
recommends that you do it early before you 
forget. If you email, please make the subject 
line something very conspicuous like 
“HELLO EVERYONE HERE IS MY QUIZ 
SUBMISSION DUE JANUARY 26” so that 
it doesn’t get lost in all the email the N-L 
will no doubt amass in the next few months. 

Whoever gets the most correct answers 
wins $10 worth of food anda case of beer or 
other beverage from our proud sponsors, 
Eddie’s Market and Eddie’s Liquors on the 
3100 block of St. Paul St. Eddie’s is way 
closer to the dorms than Giant, and the 
cashiers dont glare at you like some other 
local food purveyors. The QM wishes ev- 
erybody at Hopkins good luck with finals 
and a happy new year. 


January 

The first N-L of 1998 reported the clo- 
sure of a Charles Village-area restaurant 
and bar, where the entire N-L editorial board had dined 
together just a month before (coincidence?) The QM liked 
this place, partly because they had karaoke twice a week. It 
was located on the same block as our wonderful sponsors, 
Eddie’s of Charles Village. 

What was it called? 





February 


In February the N-L carried a story about the newly- 


appointed MSE Symposium chairs’ plans for the 1998 series, 


“Who Are We? A Question of Identity”. 


Who were the chairs of this symposium? 


March 
Stories about speakers coming to Hopkins have always 
been a staple of the N-L’s News section. In March, speakers 


included the Ambassador to Japan and gay-rights activist 
Candace Gingrich. You may have heard of Gingrich’s brother, 
Newt. Newt recently resigned as Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, because the Republicans failed to win the 
huge numbers of seats they expected to pick up with their 
comprehensive Contract To Make The President Look Silly 
platform in the November elections. 


What state did Newt Gingrich represent in the House? 


April 

As reported in the April 2, 1998 News-Letter, comedian 
Bobcat Goldthwaite came to Hopkins last Spring. The QM 
missed the show, but supposedly Bobcat mooned N-L photo 
editor Doug Housman. Bobcat is best known for his work in 
the Police Academy series of movies, which the QM found to 
be the height of entertainment in elementary school. The 
biggest-name actor in Police Academy 
played the role of Cadet (later Sergeant) 
Mahoney, and also appeared in Three Men 
and a Baby, Cocoon, and Amazon Women 
on the Moon. 

What’s his name? 


May 

In May, the big news at Hopkins was 
graduation. The speaker was a well-known 
woman who once served, according to the 
N-L, as “Secretary of Transpormation”. 
D’oh! This woman later went on to head the 
Red Cross. She spent a lot of her time in 
1998 supporting her husband’s unsuccess- 
ful run for President of the United States. 

What’s her name? 


September 

After a summer hiatus, the N-L got back 
to work in September. One article reported 
that the Hopkins bookstore will move from 
its current location in the Gilman base- 
ment to a new building being constructed 
an 33rd and N. Charles St. The article also 
mentioned that the contract of the current 


Se etna ne taRoRNT 
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company that runs the bookstore will be coming up for 
renewal, and other companies are bidding for the spot. 
What company runs JHU’s bookstore right now? 


October 
In October, Dr. L. M. Principe was recognized for winning 


the prestigious CASE award for excellence in university teach- 
ing. Congratulations, Dr. Principe! The QM never took a 
class with Dr. Principe, but he knows that Dr. Principe likes 
Fred Astaire. Dr. Principe is a member of two departments at 
Hopkins. 

Which ones? 


November 

The first issue of the November News-Letter carried a story 
about Supreme Court Associate Justice Antonin Scalia speak- 
ing at Hopkins. Justice Scalia isn't one of the QM’s favorite 
people, but the QM is still disappointed he had to miss the 
talk. There are eight other Justices currently serving on the 
Supreme Court. 

Which Justice was the most recently appointed, by Bill 
Clinton in 1994? 


December 

The theme of this week’s word find is “Things that make 
you go hmm.” This was originally the name of a dance hit that 
was big when the QM was a freshman in high school. The 
same group did “Gonna Make You Sweat (Everybody Dance 
Now).” 

Who's the group? 


3 ONUS/TIEBREAKER: List some things that make you go 
“hmm”, 


The winner of the last quiz is John Long with 55 bonus 
answers. He’s also the only one who attempted to answer the 
first bonus question. John claims that ““Hey, you in the shirt!’ 
is a line from the movie, Bill and Ted’s Excellent Adventure, 
where they are trying to recapture one of their historic fig- 
ures who is having too much fun.” Have fun with the beer and 
goodies, John. 


Here are the answers: 
1) The brassiere or bra 
2) Eli Whitney 

3) Underwear, usually men’s underwear 
4) The sari 

5) Calvin Klein 

6) Right Said Fred 

7) The obi 

8) Jean Paul Gaultier 
9) Briefs 

10) Socks 


BONUS 41: If you seea large crowd of people, and you yell, 
“hey, you in the SHIRT!” you will see several people turn 
around, even though this obviously (in most cases) applies to: 
many people if not everyone in the crowd. Then the people’ 
who turned around feel dumb, and you laugh. It’s the sort of 
trick you do in middle school. 

BONUS #2: A bunch, I can think of “horse of a different 
color; “dog days,’ “the cat’s pajamas,’ etc. But it’s not my job 
to think of them, it’s the reader’s job. 
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